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PREFACE 



In adding one more to the numerous works which 
have been so well received by the public, I have 
endeavoured to give it a miscellaneous character, and 
I have only to hope that it may prove entertaining 
and instructive to the reader, and acceptable to the 
noble Lady who has so kindly permittfed the foregoing 
Dedication. 

It will scarcely excite sufficient intei'est to be worthy 
of criticism; but, as my old acquaintance. Sheriff 
Parkins, used to say of a work of his own, " I would 
rather see it pulled to pieces from beginning to end 
than have it passed over in silence." 

I cannot, however, permit this opportunity to pass, 
without thankftiUy acknowledging the almost universal 
commendation with which my literary efforts have 
been honoured by the Press throughout the countiy, 
to which I mainly attribute the great popularity they 
have attained. 

GEORGE GLENNY. 
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THE DEODAE, OE INDIAN CEDAB. 

{Cednu Deodara, Ix>udon.) 

The Deodar Cedar was first introduced into England by the 
Hon. W. Leslie Melville, in the year 1822, and first produced 
its cones in 1858, in the Finetum at Bicton, the residence of 
the Baroness EoUe, in Devonshire, where some of the largest 
and finest specimens in Europe are to be found at the present 
time, and young plants, raised from seeds, ripened in England. 
Dr. Eoxburgh, who first named the tree JPmus Deodara^ 
says, ''Devadaru," or " Deodar," is the name the tree is known 
by among the natives where it grows; but more recent re- 
searches give numerous pther local names besides Dr. Biox- 
burgh's Hindostanee ones.* It is called "Kelon," "Kolan," 
and *' Eolain," in the Gurhwal dialect, all Sanscrit variations 
for cedar and its resinous extracts. In Eunawur it is known 
as the " Eelmung; " by the Arian population, and about Simla, 
as the " Keloo," " Kelou," and *'Keoulee," all vernacular terms 
for resin or its extracts, which, after its timber, is the most 
valuable product of the tree. Its turpentine is called *' Kelou- 
ke-teV* by the people around Simla (from ** Kil," to throw or 
cast out resin ; also, to be white, alluding to its colour), and 
obtained from small split pieces of the wood, prepared for the 
purpose with smothered heat, the produce having the odour of 
the wood, but not the consistency of tar. In Kafiristan, the 
tree is called " Nokhtur," on account of its prickly or pungent 
leaves ; and the people of Nepal, Cashmere, and rersia, apply 

* The Hindostanee names, "Devadarn," ** Deodar," and "Deewnr," and 
of which the Gorkhalees and other native tribes sometimes abridge the 
orthodox Sanscrit to ••Deyer"and "Dewer," is derived from "Deva;"or 
"Derva" (deity), and "dam" (timber or tree), and rendered by Sanscrit 
writers as "Tree of God," "Spirit Bearer," "Divine Tree," and "Lord of 
Cedar*." 

B 
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the same names and terms as those used by the Hill people, 
and hold it in equal veneration. 

The Deodar Cedar is found on all the higher mountains from 
Nepal Proper up to Cashmere, and towards Kafiristan, at eleva- 
tions varying from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. Major Madden esti- 
mates its lowest site on>the Himalayas at 5,500 feet ; while Mr. 
Winterbottom gives 5,000 feet in the Baramoola Pass as its 
lowest descent in Cashmere; and Captain Gerrard fixes its 
limits on a south aspeot near Simla, not lower than 6,436 feet 
of elevation. It appears quite at home at Almorah, although 
an exotic, at an elevation not exceeding 5,500 feet, and ripens 
its cones well, but not abundantly; again on the northern 
face of the Busehur Himalaya, 7,500 feet are assigned as its 
lowest level, and 10,900 feet as its highest elevation; but it 
frequently is to be found, in scattered specimens, in favourable 
situations, as high as 12,000 feet, and Br. Gerrard mentions 
as having measured Deodar Cedars on the southern face of the 
Himalaya, 13 feet in circumference and 140 feet high, between 
10,000 and 12,000 feet of elevation; but the upper limit of 
12,000 feet is proper to Kunawur only, and similar climates, 
where the range of arborescent vegetation irises with the snow 
line. The Deodar Cedar has not hitherto been found, in a wild 
state, in Eastern Nepal or Sikkim, and in Lower Kumaoon, 
where it commonly occurs, at an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet, in groves by villages and around temples ; and although 
it has spread from some of those centres to a considerable 
distance, it is wholly unknown on the more remote and lofty 
mountains, and probably not indigenous, but introduced to its 
actual localities, which the fact of aU the finest trees being found 
near temples and villages seems to prove, as the pilgrims 
naturally would first plant this sacred tree around their places 
of worship and habitation, and where it would soon get esta- 
blished, as the tree seems very indifferent to site and substance ; 
when growing in a natural state, flourishing equally amongst 
the clefts of the most scarped rocks, gneiss, quartz, limestone, 
granite, clay, and mica-slate, as in the black vegetable mould 
-of the brae or glen, provided always the surface of the latter 
slope to an angle sufficient to insure thorough drainage ; and 
all the gigantic specimens on record occur near the snowy 
ranges. Major Madden records a hollow, flat-crowned patriarch, 
on the western side of the Changsheel range of mountains, 
36i feet round at five feet from the ground^ and another of 
equal dimensions near the sacred fish-tank, below Cheene, in 
Kunawur, and that numerous fine specimens abound in the 
higher regions of Nepal, where they are more or less enveloped 
in snow for half the year, and preserve their oharact«ristio 
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habit — of huge horizontal houghs clothing the trunk, nearly 
dowp to the ground, and with all the lesser branches on the 
same level, and a flat, tabular sununit, quite resembling the 
cedar of Lebanon, and very unlike its drooping and more 
ordinary form when young. 

The timber is held in the highest estimation by the people 
of Upper India^ being considered almost imperishable, and 
peculiarly exempt from the attacks of worms or insects, and as 
naving the great advantage of requiring but little seasoning 
before using. 

Mr. Moorcroft, in his Travels, says, it is the most valuable 
of all the timber found in Cashmere, where pieces of its wood 
from the "Zein-ul-Kadel" bridge were found little decayed, 
although exposed to the action of the water for 400 years ; and 
that in the walls of temples in Kunawur beams are pointed out 
as showing no signs of decay, except being a little bkckened on 
the surface by the action of the sun and weather, although 
these temples were said to have been built from ^00 to 800 
years ago. Captain Gerrard also states, that, while residing in 
a house, the property of the Busehur Biajah, near Bampoor, he 
ascertained it to be 200 years old, and in which the Deodar 
timber was as sound as when first used in its construction. Its 
wood retains a lasting fragrance, and takes the saw freely, but 
will not split regularly, and its only defect for building pur- 
poses lies in its being extremely inflammable, and on which 
account, brands of it are often employed for torches ; and the 
turpentine extracted from it far exceeds other kinds in scent, 
and is much valued in Upper India as a stimulating application 
to indolent ulcers, and is an excellent remedy for mange in 
horses, and for sore feet in cattle. Its timber is also held in 
considerable veneration by the native population, who do not 
much relish using it in their house-building, or other useful 
purposes, when any other timber is procuraMe, for fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of '^Bebee," who is its supposed 
patroness. The bark, however, is occasionally employ^ in 
roofing houses by the natives, and the leaves are given to cattle 
in times of scarcity, and the young twigs are much used in 
native medicine. 

The tree is evergreen, and has a very striking appearance, 
(A account of its glaucous coloiir. It fiowers in September, 
and the seeds are ripe in October or November of the foUowiu^ 
year. The cones are erect, solitary, and produced on the upper 
fdde of the stout top branches, and when ripe break up and 
fall to pieces, shedding both scales and seeds on the ground. 

Geobgb Gosdon, A.L.S. 

B 2 
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THE SNAKE CUCUMBER. 
It has otton made people stare when we have talked of oucnm- 
ben nine feet long; hut there ia no denying the fact, for we 
hftTe grown them that lenj^li, and even longer. "With very 
ordinary growth they oome five or ui feet in length, and &cb 
cultdvated for their curioaity, rather than their use ; for they 
are not fit to eat. The repreeeatation of thia plant is takeo 
Awn a work entitled "Outlinea of Botany," by Dr. J. Sooffem, 
M.B.; and we uonfessthat, eince the infidel works of Woolffitu 
and Goethe have been imitated hj a celebrated teacher of 
bot&ny in this ooanti;, we never take up a hotnnical work with- 
out a Bort of miggiiing, leatwe dioold meet with the demoralia- 
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ing lessbns ^hich emanate from that contaminating school — a 
scnool which teaches that the great Creator, however perfect in 
all Ms other works, was the reyerse in vegetation. We are 
seriously told, even by Dr. Lindley, that "flowers are only 
metamorphosed leaves; that fruit are stunted branches; and 
that some parts of a flower are useless/' These are fine lessons 
for youth, who have been previously told that the Creator made 
all things perfect, and created nothing in vain ! We look upon 
the dogmas of the Glerman school as impious beyond descrip- 
tion, and are deeply grieved to see a man like Professor Lind- 
ley adopting them. Albeit, we think he will have some 
difficulty in persuading his pupils that the luscious peacheSj 
pears, and grapes are stunted branches. It is, however, with 
great pleasure we read the "Outlines of Botany" now before 
us. It is a rational, interesting explanation of the terms used 
^n the science, a description of the popular plants, with some- 
Ijhing like three himdred wood engravings of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, banishing all preconceived notions that botany is a 
dry study, and showing at once that it is a most interesting and 
economical pursuit, and may be indulged in by all classes, even 
the most humble. The author has shown that botany, taught 
properly, is anything but a dry study, and has exhibited great 
ingenuity in leading the student through the most pleasant 
paths to a knowledge of all that is interesting in the physiology 
of the vegetable kingdom. We select the engraving of the 
Snake Cucumber (Triohoaanthus Colubrina) to show the cha- 
racter of the fruit, which displays itself best on a wall, and 
rarely curls until something intercepts its onward growth. It 
should be raised in a hot-bed, and grown in a pot till June, 
when it may be trained up the front of a house, or over a trelUse, 
or, for want of these, allowed to trail on the ground. We are 
sorry we cannot afford space for another engraving or two. 



GOOSEBEBBT AND CUEBANT STANDARDS. 

Many years ago, we strongly reconmiended gooseberry and 
currant trees to be grown as standards, for the advantages are 
manifest : — ^First, the fruit is so far from the ground tbat they 
escape the dirt which, in hard rains, splashes up to dwarf trees, 
and covers them with mud and grit; secondly, the fruit is 
much easier thinned and gathered; thirdly, the ground be- 
neath them is kept clean with less trouble, and suckers more 
readily seen, and promptly destroyed ; lastly, the ground under- 
neath can actually be cropped, if ground be scarce, and room 
an object. The trouble of training has prevented the planr Arom 
being generally adopted ; but we paid a visit to one garden at 
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Epping, where the style was well earned out. Both goose- 
berries and currants were from two to three feet high in the 
stem, and nothing could look better. Of course, we must begin 
with the cuttings, and let none but the centre shoot go up. 
The sides at pruning time must be trimmed close part of the 
way up, and it may, perhaps, be the third year before they 
have attained the height required. They may then be stopped, 
and the side branches near the top taken back to two or three 
eyes each, and all below continually removed. When any buds 
appear down the stem, they should be rubbed off, and not be 
allowed to grow at all. They will require as much looking at 
and attention as a standard rose ; for there will be just the 
same struggle to grow and throw up suckers as there is in the 
stock or Iviar ; and you must be careful when a sucker appears 
to trace it home to its base, and take it close off, not leaving a 
bit to grow again. Too many cut them off below the surface, 
and fiiney they have done aill that is required. They will soon, 
however, find that four or five will come up instead of one, 
and the evil will be increasing evei^ ^ear. The pruning of 
such trees, year after year, must, be smular to that of dwarfs, 
the only diffidrence being that tiie one is on the ground, and 
the other three feet above it. Again, there are many of the 
gooseberries whose habit is pendmous, and, when raised three 
feet from the surface, they form handsome objects ; but the 
convenience for gathering, when all the fruit is in sight, is so 
great, when compared with the trouble of stooping down and 
holding u]p the branches, which actually trail in the dirt, that, 
setting aside the superior appearance and cleanliness of the 
fruit, that alone would be sufficient to warrant growing them 
all as standards. 



SCIENCE POPULABLT EXPLAINED. 

There is nothing bo tempting to persons of inquiring minds 
as works which supply the information they seek in a form 
which any humble aspirant can understand and appreciate. 
Scientific works are by no means scarce, and a youth with only 
one object may perchance obtain one that answers his purpose. 
He is, however, just as likely to hit upon one whose title may 
be tempting, and whose contents are better adapted for those 
who are already high up in the class, but to him who wants to 
commence a study is useless, if not repulsive. It is a Aiult 
among verv clever authors tlmt they write as if their readers 
were far advanced in the knowledge of the subject, forgetting 
altogether, or seeming to forget, that a good deal has to be 
learned before their books can be commonly understood. In 



the work mtw before us, and wkiofa forma one of '' John Cassdl's 
Eduoational Course/' the title is f oUj tome out. By the effective 
maniier in which the very foundation and groundwork of art 
and science is inculcated, all tlie phenom^aa in Nature are 
explained and accounted foe, '^e laws and properties of matter 
and mechanics are mada fimiliar, and every page seems to coax 
the student to go oa to the next study. No single book ever 
cpnveyvd eo much general and useful information. We $ti0. 
inclined to quote examples, but know not which chapterMlie 
best, nor which subject is most cleverly handled^ jpft'^Desides 
the difficulty in choosing the best where all ipe good, another 
arises trom the len^h of most subjecl^ .-However, here is a 
bit which we like, because it is a good sample, and a proof that, 
unlike too many scientific men, our author repudiates that 
infidel style of writing which tends, if not intended, to upset all 
preconceived noticms of the Creator's works :<^ 

THB RACES or lUN. 

" (2. WbSe animal and vegetable life, of a peculiar and distinctive 
character, marks the different localities of the globe, is not man the 
SAME in every country and climate ? 

^ A. The organisation of animal and ve^able life is adapted to 
particular and distinct climates and country; bat mctn, the chv'J 
being in this world — the lord of creation — ^bas physical capacities 
which enable him to dwell in wery eUmate^ soU^ and sUutUion. 

" Q. Ts there, then, no variety in the human race ? 

^ A. On the contrary y there are very great varieties in the human 
family, althongh it is perfectly identical, and in every important 
particular essentially the same. 

*^ Q. Has thia identity of the human race ever been disputed ? 

** A, Notwithstanding the direct testimony of Scripture that we 
are the offspring of comnum parents^ it has been asserted that some 
of the people of nncivilised countries are so low in the scale of in- 
tellect as to be really an inferior race. Such has beoi said of the 
N^gro and native Australian. 

** Q. Is there any truth in such an assertion 7 

*^ A, None tohaiever, Man is the same everywhere, and only re- 
quites the facilities afforded by civilisation and refinement to develop 
these faculties the non-existence of which has been so boldly 
asserted." 

It is strange that some of the greatest men in the world of 
science have had a perpetual itching, as it were, to get up 
theories of their own, contrary to the received notions founded 
on sacred history. They labour intensely to account for things 
which can only be referred to the ^' great First Cause least 
understood." The author of " Science Popularly Explained " 
reconciles everything to what has been told us by inspired 
writers; but as we shall have something, to say upon works o(. 
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mnte to know mora of the history of man (faan they tell us, 
be may oonsuit ^offw, Blumenbach (ITtfO), Ziuinemuui (1778^ 
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Soemnierring (1785), Meinen (1793), and Friohard (1808), with 
advantage. 

This hook ahounds with engravings, to illustrate the numer- 
ous subjects which the author treats of. We shall take two of 
those which give examples of the beautiful forms in which 
snow appears when under the microscope ; yet these are but 
few in comparison; for it is said that in the Arctic regions 
more than a hundred different forms of snow have been ob^ 
served. We will take a few passages, and thus conclude : — 

" Q, What is snow ? 

^ A, Snow is congealed rasn. 

'* Q. Is snow nothing more than congealed rain ? 

''''A. It is both congealed and crystalised. 

** Q. Is there any great variety of form, then, in the snow flakes ? 

" A, Yes ; in the Arctic regions nearly a hundred different forma 
of snow have been observed. 

^^ Q,, How is snow occasioned ? 

" A. By the cold air (air below freezing point) condensing the 
vapoiur in the air. 

"• Q. Are sleet and snow the same ? 

^^ A. Sleet is enow partially melted. 

^^ Q, How is snow partially melted T 

^ A. By peusing through a warmer current of air as it descends to 
.the earth." 

Nothing can be more simple than the way in which really 
Valuable truths are conveyed. 



TEICKS OF TRADE. 

Whoeyeb may have read of the adulteration of food, and of 
fifty other articles that are in general use, may have also fairly 
concluded that it is next to impossible to obtain any thing pure. 
But would anybody believe that it was possible to cheat them 
with a flower ? let the sanding of sugar, mixing plaster of 
Faris in bread and flour, grinding roasted beans in coffee, sub- 
stituting sloe-leaves for t^ and such like tricks, are not more 
palpable frauds than have been practised upon the public in 
the purchase of those beautiful works of the Creator — flowers. 
In our younger days, before the fancy-tipped dahlias were 
known to any extent, an Englishman was hunting after no- 
velties on the Continent, and was invited by a dealer to call on 
him at a particular time, and taken to look at two plants of 
extraordinary beauty, a purple and a scarlet regularly tipped^ 
every petal perfect, even those of the half-opened blooms exhi- 
bited the peculiarity that rendered the variety invaluable. As 
soon as the astonished novelty-hunter was satisfied, the dealer 
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out off the flowers, and sent them away hy his man, informing 
the would-be customer that they were going off to a distant 
connoisseur, and in vain the enthusiastic Eng^shman begged 
for only one : the dealer was inexorable, and offered large prices 
for the stock. The Frenchman walked his visitor round the 
grounds, and when they returned to the two plants, which had 
not a flower lefb on them, the half-crazy beholder doubled his 
offer, if he might take up the roots then and there ; to which 
the seller agreed, with every symptom of reluctance, expressing 
his belief, that if he kept them till the shows came off in the 
metropolis, he could make four times as much. Up they were 
dug, the tops cut off, the roots carefully packed for travelling, 
and the money paid. They were merely fumigated with brim- 
stone ; and any of our readers may try the experiment for amuse- 
ment, not only with a dahlia^ but any other strong-coloured 
flower. The effect is beautiful, and lasts, perhaps, an hour or 
two. It can be tried with a bunch of matches, by merely 
holding the bloom over while they are burning. The buyer 
never found his mistake till the following year, and then the 
seller was non est. The buyer never owned the transaction ; 
but years after we heard the Frenchman boast of the trick, and 
the poor buyer was then no more. The trickster said that he 
did not press the purchase ; the buyer would take no denial, 
and when he dechured his intention to take up the roots (the 
Frenchman, who declared he meant originally to have his joke 
out, and then undeceive his customer), the temptation was too 
great, as it must be a year before it came to light. But the 
secret of tipping flowers by such simple means has been known 
many years, and it has enabled many a joke to be played off by 
presenting a bloom beautifully marked, knowing that it will soon 
be all of a colour. But this is only one of many tricks played 
with flowers. To such an extent has it been carried, that 
thousands of pounds per annum have been made by cheating. 
There is a sort of standard by which the value of flowers is esti- 
mated, and the nearer a new one approaches that standard, the 
greater its value. It is to be regretted, then, that there are means 
by which a worthless variety can be made to appear valuable: 
some, by cutting out the centre which is bad, and closing the 
other parts over it, to make it look well ; some, by pulling out 
different florets and petals whose presence make it good for 
nothing ; some, by forcing open petals whiph naturally come 
like so many pipes or quills ; and we are sorry to say there are 
men who have, by such disreputable means, worked their way 
up from common mechanics or journeymen gardeners to men 
of money. Ladies and gentlemen have attended exhibitions, 
seen very fine-looking flowers, jnade memorandums of their 
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beauty, ordered them, and when they bloomed in the buyer's 
garden in their natural state, they have been disgustingly bad. 
The first impression is highly detrimental to the gardener, who 
is supposed to be deficient in skill ; but when matters are ex- 
plained, idl that ean be done is to avoid ordering in futuie 
any thing on the ground of its appearance at a show ; but men 
can make their fortunes, if they only take in everybody once, 
and so the thing goes on from year to year — all the young 
beginners and inexperienced gardeners being an easy prey, and 
the cheating dealers in novelties being ready to pounce on Uiem, 
like hawks upon sparrows. The press, however, has done much 
towards destroying this kind of trade. The public will, never- 
theless, be always subject to the misrepresentations of certain 
dealers, who offer novelties as flowers and plants of the first 
class when they know them to be otherwise. There is only one 
way of avoiding this. Never buy a new thing the year it is 
offered, unless you have some positive assurance of its supe- 
. riority, because the next year it may be had for a fourth — 
perhaps, a tenth — of the price demanded at letting out. We , 
have b6en taunted times out of number about refusing our 
sanction to flowers the first year, and afterwards recommending 
the things we condemned ; but it should be remembered that 
we condemn things as half-guinea novelties, but approve of 
them at sixpence or a shilling. We can look back with plea- 
sure to things that we have recommended — Dobson's Dwarf 
White Phlox, Calceolaria, Aurea Floribunda, Carter's Prolific 
Baspberry, Chapman's Prince of Wales Plum, and many other 
subjects, that are as much esteemed now as they were years ago 
when they first came out ; and if we go to florists' flowers that 
we have approved, there is scarcely a good one in cultivation 
that we have not singled out from the thousands of rubbish 
sent to us for our opinion. It would be a very tedious task to 
wade through all the means adopted by what may be called 
floricultural cheats, but it is a sad thing that the lovers of 
flowers should be subject to such gross impositions. 



FEBNJIBIES.— WHAT FOEMS ABE THE BEST. 

Among the fashionable decorations of a garden we may reckon 
Ferneries. These grow best among stones and bricks, and it is 
curious to see the contrivances which are adopted. Some are 
merely a heap of stones, as if a cart load were shot down in a 
heap ; others pretend to give them some whimsical and toy-like 
form. Even in large establishments there are but few examples 
of even passable ermstions for the accommodation of rock plants. 
Now we hold that a Fernery should be like something. It 
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should be an iaterestin^ feature, instead of an eye-sore, whiolt 
a great majority are. Tbe choice of a site ia important, but 
that of a subjeat ia still more so. The idea of a heap of atones, 
without form or design, is bad enough ; but a wMmsioal djspod- 
tion of them, without meaning, ia worse. For our own part, 
we have long made up our mind that tbe imitation of a ruin, 
with feraa and rock plants growing upon the ledges, in the 
crevices, and among tbe fallen dShrii, is the best of all; and 
there are innumerable eiamplea of real remdns whiofa might be 




taken as a model Take for mstance Mongrel b Pnory a very 
old nun, for tbe Pnorf is eaid to have been founded by St. 
Fabriok. However formidable it may have been, there \a Tory 
Utile left. Ae Mrs. Hall tells ua, " a few broken w^ only 
remain," but they would make an inlereating feature in a good 
establishment. The broken stonee whioh may be heaped up at 
the foot to any height, or spread to any eitent, womd add to 
Uie effect; for it miut be oonfHaed that one-half tbe intereit 
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attached to every ruin in the kingdom has been destroyed by 
the removal of the fallen portions. Or, we might take the 
remains of Kilooleman Castle, the residence of Spenser, who, 
Mrs. Hall, in her delightM hand-book for the South of Ire- 
land, tells us there " composed his ' Faery Queen,' " and she 
adds, " The river and the mountain still endure, but the poet's 
estate long ago passed into the hands of those who have neith^ 
his name nor Uneage." There is nothing remaining but portions 
of its ruined walls, but nothing could be more effective. "We 
have often been told that our notions are too gigantic, but we 
deny it altogether. If we had to make a Fernery — ^and it would 
not be the first by a good many — we should imitate a ruin, if it 
were only a few feet of a thick wall, and the heap of stones beneath 
it. "We have jn our own ground a very effective bit of ruin, 
and the only thing we have regretted is, that we have built 
on too slight a scale. If we had it to do again, we should be 
more extravagant, although, as it is, it has been admired by 
many who see that there is nothing that produces so good an 
effect at so small an expense. Things requiring to be high and 
dry, grow on the tops and ledges, and in the crevices, while the 
heap of rubbish at the bottom grows the larger ferns in per- 
fection. 



SCHOOL EDUCATION IN GARDENING. 

Is these days of emigration, it is impossible to rate too highly 
a knowledge of gardening ; for a young man starts with Uttle 
more than a grant of land, and what good can his grant do him 
unless he knows how to turn it to account ? It would be to. him 
worthless. Wliereas, if he knew but the rudiments of gardening, 
he could make it produce enough food for himself alld family, 
if he had one, besides laying by something. It may be said he 
could take out books that would direct him what to do, but he 
would have to read and learn after he got out, instead of being 
ready for his work ; and an emigrant, to do any good for him- 
self, ought not to lose an hour. Besides, at school, the teaching 
of gardening would be affording him recreation from the drier 
duties of the school, and a lesson in practice would be better 
than twenty readings. Although we have written books as 
plainlv as they can be written — and two or three of our works 
are all a gardener need possess — there is nothing like a practical 
lesson. If we had to send a youth to school, we should select 
one where the lads had a little bit of garden. The Duke of 
Northumberland, in his school at Alnwick, not only provides 
this, but gives prizes annually for the best produce, and has 
created among the objects of ms care a great amount of emula- 
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tion and enthusiasm. Turn these boys, when thdy are old 
enough, out in a wild wa«te in Australia, and they would go to 
work without having to study. They know how to dig and 
trench, and sow and plant, as well as they know' how to eat the 
produce ; and school education should not go beyond this. It 
is like other education for the people ; we would never teach the 
poor beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic. This puts ttaiem 
in the &ir way for learning, or self-teaching — all that theiv 
genius, if they have any, can desire. We d&like cramming. 
As a proof that it is of Uttle use, we find a great number who 
have learned all sorts of scholastic accomplishments at college 
regular fools when they come out into the world ; " up," as they 
call it, in Greek, Latin, and mathematics, without the brains to 
apply their parrot-knowledge to any useful account ; wherea s, 
had they been only taught reading, writing, and arithmetic^ 
they would have never attempted more, because they had no 
capacity for turning anything more to good account, and no 
disposition to acquire more. These common qualifications fit a 
youth for business, and that is all the poor require ; they are all 
that a great mind will require ; for, if his genius fits him for 
higher things^ he vrill soon acquire the rest of himself. How 
many of our great men have been self-taught, and that, too, 
without even the advantage of the school rudiments? So it 
should be with school gardening; we would not have it go 
further than the management of the open ground and hardy 
crops. If, on leaving school, they take a fancy to that profes- 
sion, they will soon, by means of books and working at the 
garden, find the way to accomplish greater things. A young 
gardener's library need not be expensive. It ^as been said by one 
of the best practical gardeners we know, that Abercrombie's 
''Every Man his Own Gardener" has turned more amateurs into 
gardeners than all the books published before him ; but, as the 
copyright of this work, in its original form, has run out, there 
have been many spurious editions published. The only one we 
know of that retains the great master's lessons, and in which 
modem facilities, and tiie improved practice arising out of 
them, are merely added, is the one published by Longman, 
Whittaker, Houlston, and other of the principal booksellers, 
who have joined, and gone to great expense to bring the 
practice up to the present time, with all its improvements. 
Of the other works to form a gardener's library, our "Manual 
of Practical Gardening," the " Handbook to the Plower Gar- 
den and Greenhouse," the *' Handbook to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Garden," the " Gardener's Every Day Book," and 
the " Handy Book on Gardening," contain all that is 
known on the subject ; but if a man wants to follow it 
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as a profeonon, and can only buy one, it should be the 
''Manual of Practical Gardening.'^ As, however, we have 
our mind upon school gardening as an essential part of a 
youth's education, we should remind teachers that there is a 
very useful Catechism of Gardening, edited by the Bey. Mr. 
Edwards, of King's College, for the use of schools, and that 
there cannot be a greater incentive to learn than to give some 
of the other books we have mentioned, as prizes for the most 
efficient students. Emigration is a fine opemng for a young man 
of energy and industry, who knows enough of the land and its 
uses to set to work on his ground on his arrival ; for we know 
that the Government of Auckland, a thriving colony, gives 
liberal grants of twenty or thirty acres to each individuEd ; but 
clerks, shopmen, and mere scholars are useless. These are the 
-description of persons who are walking about some of our 
new colonies shoeless, or filling the most menial situations. 
None should go who cannot work like a navvy. Many have 
left their places at the desk, or behind the counter, or at their 
mamma's fire-side, to go and dig for gold with about as mucl^ 
notion of a pick or a spade as a cow has of a new shilling ; and a 
pretty mess they made of it. We have heard of great successes, 
but not by gentlemen who were afhdd to wet their shoes. 
Emigrants should be of some useful trade, or able to grow their 
own food ; and as the ground is given to them, they who under- 
stand the rudiments of gardening cannot do wrong. All a man 
has learned beyond this is to his advantage. He may build his 
own house, or make his own shoes, or exercise any other trade 
to a profit ; -but his living must be on his freehold, and the 
larger his family the more ground he can use as a garden. 
Mdke the children gardeners as soon as they are old enough 
to help him. Much of course depends on the return of the 
land ; but generally he can find plenty of wood for all his pur- 
poses, and he will not be long before he makes the ground feed 
idm and yield plenty to sell. Let gardening, therefore, so far 
as ordinary operations out of doors, be taught our youth, and 
particularly in free schools ; and if there be no ground, make at 
least the Catechism of Gardening as familiar as the multiplica- 
tion table. 



GARDEN VASES AND FTGUEES. 

The patented Silesian stone from Bansome's studio at Ipswich, 
has set many persons on the move to ornament their gardens 
with vases, figures, and edgings to flower beds ; for the article 
being white, or tinted any colour, is imperidiable, while most 
of the carved stone ornaments get worse every year. The 
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peculiarity in the Silesian stone is, that it can be moulded to 
anything, that it is afterwards submitted to fire heat, which 
completely yitrifies it, and that it neither warps nor shrinks in 
the process; but, what is more important still, it is not in the 
least affected by the weather. The works at Ipswich form quite 
a museum of art, for there may be seen every kind of figure, 
vase, pedestal, pillar, bracket, pilaster, cornice, font, altar-piece, 
in fact, everything that is usually carved in stone or marble ; 
last, not least, there is a fair diversity of grave-stones, for which, 
from its permanent nature, the material is particularly adapted. 
At the London dep6t in Cannon Bow, Westminster, many 
specimens of the stone may be seen, adapted for builders — 
chimney-pieces, with all the elaborate details of carved marble, 
balustrades, and all the ornaments which are used in worked 
stone, or imitated in compo. Leaving, however, the builders 
and their ornaments, and adjourning to the garden, where we 
take more interest in flower vases and edgings for beds and 
borders, it strikes us that the material is of the highest im- 
portance. If we had to describe it, we should say it is in ap- 
pearance a marble granite, and is, if left uncoloured, snowy 
white, but can be made of various tints, to imitate any stone. 
There can be no two opinions upon the fact that nothing con- 
tributes more to the beituty of a garden than a vase well 
furnished with flowers; and no two persons furnish them alike. 
Our advice, however, is never to plant anything in them, but to 
furnish them with plants in pots, that you may withdraw one 
directly it is untidy, and substitute something in perfection, 
covering the pots with moss, that they may not be seen. The 
advantage of this plan is that you may, if you please, indulge 
your taste by totally changing the colours and disposition of 
the plants once a -week, or as often as you are so inclined ; 
whereas, if you fill the vase with soil, and insert the plants, you 
can make no change without disturbing the rest, and can never 
be so neat and complete in the arrangements. We have given 
a sketch of a cast-iron vase, also upon a marble pedestal. The 
casting was done by the Colebrook Dale Foundry, and almost 
vies with the celebrated continental castings for sharpness and 
delicacy; but it would have looked better upon one of the 
Silesian stone pedestals. Mr. Frederick Eansome has also 
patented two solutions, which may be applied to stone — compo 
and Boman cement — and which, sinking into the material, 
converts the surface to some depth into an imperishable ma- 
terial, and will preserve whatever it is applied to from the 
effects of weather, and stop further decay. This, perhaps, is as 
important as the stone itself, because it can be applied to 
everything — balustrades, terrace walls, statues, pedestals, and 
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eveiTthing in Uie nahire of stone — niwble, terra octt«, and 
compo araaDients exposed to iretitlier, and even to the fronte 
or houses; and the application is as simple ss wbitewiuhing. 




More important than all, it can be applied to grave-stones, and 
atop further decay, vhich is far preferable to a restoration bj 
any other means. 

STUNTING, OE DWAEJ'INQ TBBB8. 
Thb stunting of trees— a practice in gceat favour in China — 
is said to be accomplished by daubing them all over with treacle, 
t« attract insects, which causes premature decay, and gives a 
flctitdona character of age ; but we only believe what we please 
upon this subject, for Uiat would induce premature death also, 
and we have seen apecimens that appeared in tolerable health. 
Much, we know, may be done towards keeping a plant small by 
the judicious use of a knife, and curt^ing the allowance of 
uonriahment. In the flrat place, a plant must be stopped while 
young, to regulate the height ; and the top branches, or ra^er 
C2 
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those near the top, mana^^ so as to form the head ; or, if it is 
to he a bush, all the side branches should be watched and 
stopped, or removed or shortened, to make the subject the form 
we wish it to be. This once accomplished, we may remove the 
new wood every year, and, in the meantime, confine the roots. 
It must, however, have water when it flags, to keep life in it. 
Those who have espalier fhiit trees know that, when they have 
attained the size we want them, they can be kept in their 
places by only removing the new wood every season. When 
shoots are coming where we do not want them, they should be 
rubbed off; and when the tree has done its summer work, they 
can be cut back. There is not much sense in doing so wit& 
oaks, elms, and other timber trees, but it is of the greatest 
advantage to stunt many objects. We will take the Pyrua 
Japonica—we could give it a more fashionable name, if we did 
not want to be un(&rstood. Keep this plant stunted, by re- 
moving the new wood every year, cutting them all back to a 
short spur. We have had this ten years old, and not more 
than fifteen inches high, literally covered with bloom every 
year ; for it flowers on all the short spurs, close to old wood. 
Here is an object gained; for it is at once adapted for the 
window of the dwelling-house. We have also allowed plants 
to run up three feet, and then, by stopping the top, and using 
the upper side shools, we have formed a head ; and by treating 
the head, when once formed, .to our liking, as we did the 
shrubs — that is, spurring all the new wood back — we have 
completely stunted the tree, and the head has been richly fur- 
nished with flowers. There are many other subjects that can 
be stunted in the same way. The Dutch honeysuckle, which, 
if left to a free growth, would cover a house-front in a short 
time, may be made a manageable pot plant, and by precisely 
the same means ; but in the spring it will make growing shoots 
that must be instantly checked — taken off at the base. Let 
those shoots that bear bloom alone grow, and the instant a 
flower decays cut off the stem close to the next two buds, which 
will both bloom in two or three days, and, when these decay, 
cut down to the next. You, by these means, keep a plant 
blossoming for several months, and, restrain the plant within, 
its origintd bounds. You may keep it also like a shrub, or let 
it form a head, as you please. There are many other plants 
equally adapted for this kind of culture — Deutzia gracilis, Spirea 
prunifolia, the double one. Both plants bloom close to the 
wood ; the flowering is perfect before they are grown an inch. 
Here you have only to use the same means — ^removing the new 
wood ; and if the new wood is removed, the trees or shrubs get 
no larger. We have had apple trees in pots, not half a yard 
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high, bearing for years ; but if we chose to let them make 
youDg wood, and retain it, they would altogether lose their 
character as dwarfed trees. Look at the treatment of standard 
roses; if they were to be allowed to go unpruned, they would 
form enormous heads ; but when we have once got them to a 
reasonable sized head for their height, we allow them to grow 
no larger, but cut back the new wood every season, and every 
now and then remove some of the old, when young shoots are 
coming to supply their places. Those plants which form the 
next year's flower buds, at the extremity of six inches to a foot 
shoots, such as the rhododendron, azalia, and camellia, can only 
be pruned after blooming ; but it is very desirable to cut these 
back freely then, to form a good-shaped plant; for if they are 
allowed to push when a branch is already too long for the 
rest, the evil is aggravated, and the plant will get more ugly 
every year. But the stunting of those plants we first men- 
tioned is making what may fairly be called new and beautifUl 
objects, and, indeed, making them like two distinct varieties, if 
not species, of the same thing; whereas all the Chinese fancy 
stunted oaks, and other timber trees, produce nothing more 
than ugly curiosities ; and it is by no means desirable to imitate 
them, if we even believed that the treacle did the business. 



NEEDLEWOfiK— FLO WEES AND PEITIT. 

All the fancy work, and many of the manufactures, are 
deeply indebted to the garden for their patterns. Ladies 
work their crochet, and from the simple collar to' the elabo- 
rate anti-macassar, draw largely upon flowers and fruits when 
inventing the figures they adopt; and such is the taste for 
vegetation,, that all classes appear to want fruit, flowers, or 
leaves upon their fire-pla(3es, their fenders, finger-plates, curtain- 
pins, and even picture-frames and looking-glasses. Manufac- 
turers have, therefore, of late years, dragged in all the products 
of the garden to those articles that admit of design. But, 
although we see pine-apples and grapes carved on the back of a 
sideboard, perfect in all but their colour, the perfection of de- 
sign in flowers and fruit is only seen in needlework. Here we 
have nature almost surpassed by art. The brilliant colours, the 
subjects raised on the surface, the close imitation of tint and 
texture, are superior to painting; the most delicate shades are 
BO closely copied that birds may peck' at the fruit, and children 
attempt to pick the flowers. Carpets come in for their share 
of vegetation; and thus flowers and fruit are trodden under 
foot. They also form cornices and ceiling decorations ; so that 
such is the present universal taste for things of the garden, that 
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we oan turn neither right nor UA^ nor look up nor down; with* 
out meeting them. But our vresent business is with needle- 
work, and we are not sur0 tftat embroidery is the proper term 
for those beautiful qa^eJmens of ladies' handiwork, which we 
observe on screens sfliere the flowers are raised above the sur- 
face, and are liJJEe Nature's own doings. Embroidery is said to 
be " the enja^hing of a cloth, stuff, or muslin, by working divers 
figures tiherebn with the needle and thread, of gold and silver;" 
hukmm can see no distinction between one thread and another, so 
4m^ as the operation is concerned. Miss Lin wood's needlework — 
which, in the recollection of thousands, formed a collection of 
life-like pictures — was the wonder of the age, and the example 
we have copied would equal the best of that great collection. 
It was a French production, and will be remembered as a fea- 
ture in the Great Exhibition of 1851. In our younger days, 
little girls worked samplers with three-cornered trees and eight- 
cornered letters, and used to be as proud of them as boys were 
of their Christmas pieces; but it was necessary to have the 
subjects explained, for none but the governesses knew what the 
hierogly|)hics were intended to represent. But needlework has 
m improved, and the taste of young ladies has so much ad- 
vanced, that every subject can be recognised by its close imi- 
tation of something natural ; and ugly or unmeaning patterns 
are confined to Turkey carpets and the borders of Indian shawls 
and scarfs. 



BUEAL SPOETS— ANGLING. 

Anolikg is, perhaps, the most quiet of all recreations, and 
least interferes with the comforts and conveniences of other 
people. It is exciting, because the sportsman has to compete 
with very cunning antagonists, and to exert his ingenuity 
against the wary finny tribe. The advantage, however, which 
the angler possesses is, that sometimes fishes as well as men 
are hungry, and that, like men, they are not so particular when 
ravenous as when they care nothing about food. It is, how- 
ever, when fishes are full and dainty that we have to take un- 
usual pains to tempt them. When trout are feeding, they snap 
at everything on the surface of the water — when they are full 
and satisfied, or sick and idle, something very tempting must 
be offered. If we try flies on the top of the water, we see when 
a fish bites by the little bubble he makes, and ^f our line is 
nearly straight he hooks himself; but if it is slack, and he can 
get away, with a loose line, the fiy is rejected at once, so that 
the moment a fiy is thrown on the surface we must begin 
drawing the line towards us, on its way to be pulled out alto- 
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eetlier. The fly ought not to be still b moment, nor ought the 
hae to be eTer,sIack. Od the fleh rising, a slight jerk seoures 
your prej, if he does not fsaten himself; when jour line is 
well in biai, bis sudden rush to get anav hooks him. Bottom 
fishing with b float is not eo liTely as strolling on the banks or a 
river, nor is there the varied scenery to ch^m us. What is 




more picturesque thtm a water-mill, and where U a better Bpot 
than the mill-tail for an angler 7 Well '. and for bold fishing, 
spinnisg; or trolling for jack, nhere is a more inviting plaoe 
toan Broiboume ? The gardens at the Crown Fishery are kept 
up in the highest style of floriculture. There is not in the 
nnited Kingdom a finer collec^a of our uistocratio favourite. 
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the hollyhock, and everythiDg grown there is perfect in its 
way. There is not a gardener — amateur or professional— fond 
of angling, that does not know, and, if he can, enjoy Broxboorne 
fare and Broxbourne fishing; and, although a fine breeding- 
place for fish of all kinds, the owner, who is proud of his fishery, 
continues to supply it with vast numbers from other places, so 
ihat it is almost a charity to the finny crowd to go and hook a 
few out, and make more room. It is a subscription water, so 
that none but worthy persons can fish, and there is no danger 
of meeting disagreeable companions. * The water was never so 
well stored, though always famous, as since the present owner 
has been in possession. 

WINDOW GfiEENHOUSES. 

Ws have heard a good deal about Wardian cases, and few 
things have had a shorter reign ; but they have given place to 
model greenhouses, which are a good deal more rational in 
their' construction, and far better adapted for the growth of 
plants. The greatest drawback upon the health of plants in 
dwelling-houses is the want of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the model greenhouse is made to shut all this dry air out ; 
but there are conditions upon which plants may be cultivated 
in an inclosed glass case with very great comparative success. 
We say comparative, because we cannot boast of their growth 
being equal to those in regular plant-houses. But there is a 
good deal in the choice of plants. In the first place, nearly all 
— perhaps quite all — the cacti, of which there are so man}'' 
forms, are well adapted for the confined air of a model green- 
house. They want water very seldom, and being, for the most 
part, of a short or squat form, they cannot be drawn up weakly; 
and, whether they are planted in the bed at the bottom, or 
suspended in pots from the top, it requii'es great excess of wet 
or dry soil to injure them. Ferns, of which there are many 
varieties, will grow well in the bed of the house, and their 
fdiage is beautifully diversified, so that these two families may 
be grown together for years. Of other plants we say but little. 
Many will do for a few months, and then decay. We do not 
deny that some fiowers will grow and bloom in these small 
glasshouses, but they soon fade and look untidy. The model 
greenhouse is all glass but about four inches of the bottom, which 
should be lined with zinc, and have several holes close to ihe 
bottom for drainage. This portion is filled with a compost of 
loam, decomposed dung, and peat earth, with the fibres in it 
chopped small and run through a coarse sieve. In this should 
be planted the ferns, and such other plants as are intended to 
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be grown; but we must not be disappointed at having to change 
now and then whatever we plant besides ferns. Several dif- 
ferently-formed cacti may be slung to the roof in pots. The 
soil in the bottom must be well watered, and the water be al- 
lowed to drain off at one or more of the holes near the bottom. 
The holes may then be plugged up, the glasses wiped, and the 
door shut close. These may progress for years, and be very 
interesting, without being once opened, unless it be to wipe the 
glass inside. But, although we have mentioned ferns and cacti 
as the most interesting with the least trouble, many would 
prefer blooming plants ; and, if they do, they should choose 
those subjects which are naturally dwarf, and be prepared to 
change them frequently : the common double-daisy, white 
arabis, violets, hepatica, some of the smaller Alpine plants — 
especially the Alpine auriculas and primulas, which are verf 
interesting. The objection to taller subjects is that Uteif are 
apt to draw up weakly. Nevertheless, there axe «ome that 
would do pretty well : such as London pride, neoiophila insignis, 
Collinsia bicolor; but if we attempted to grow things that re- 
quired to be changed, we should mak them in pots before they 
come into flower, and removelJiem after they bloomed. A model 
greenhouse could be tbtts kept always in good order. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that these miniature gardens under 
gbfls m» most welcome in those places where plants would not 
^rive unless confined under glass, such as the heart of smoky 
towns and cities ; and, in such pla43es, we must be content with 
those plants that will grow for years without changing, and, 
when once properly filled with appropriate plants, they will 
scarcely want to be opened ; for the moisture in the soil con- 
denses on the glass and returns to the soil, so that it will hardly 
require water once in three months. The pots which are 
suspended are exceptions. These must have water occasionally; 
but never until the soil is dry. It is on that account that the 
cacti (amily are best adapted for the miniature greenhouse. As 
to the form of these plant houses, it is purely a matter of taste. 
They may be round, square, or oblong ; but generally it is best 
to make them oblong, as wide as the window will allow, and 
about eighteen inches from back to front. If the form. of a 
house is oblong, that is to say, square sides with a ridge roof, 
the sides should be about fifteen inches upright, and the roof a 
handsome pitch ; but there is no rule. We have seen them 
quite square, hexagonal, and ootagon^4ill equally tasty and 
ornamental ; and we have also seen one of the round pans used 
for sowing seed adopted, with a glass cover, and things growing 
well under it in the most confined part of I^ondon. We have 
also seen the cacti family grown in collection in a place where 
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nothing else would live; and, although they made very slow 
progress, they lived and kept up their health. The notion that 
gave rise to what was called a Wabdian Case, that was to he 
hermetically sealed, has long heen exploded, although the 
friends of the gentleman whose invention was to hottle plants 
up altogether, claim the more rationally-planned miniature 
greenhouses, and persist in calling them Wardian cases, just 
as the first youth who blew bladders with soapsuds might 
consider himself the inventor of balloons. 



WILLIAM HOGAETH. 

PoOB HooABTH ! a man whose fault was something like ours — 
he warred against the scandalous frauds of picture dealers 
(instead of florists), and found they were too influential for his 
peace of mind. He was severe ; not always right, though he 
always meant to be, and, like us, made enemies by publish- 
ing ugly fk;ts, which he might have let alone. Still, we hold 
that a man who even sets the .world against him by boldly 
maintaining an honest opinion, deserves well of the good, in 
proportion as he excites the envy, hatred, and malice of the 
bad. One of his biographers says : — 

^ It is lamentable that a man so highly useful and honourable to 
his country and the arts he professed, should, by singularity, and by 
an impolitic, although uprignt, mode of conduct, bring enemies upon 
himself as he advanced in years, who, tmequal to cope with him for 
the bright rewards of genius, yet had influence enough lu tiw-wvild 
to sting him, and that remorselessly, by petty, paltry effort". 
These, though they could never seriously wound his fame, yet dis^ 
tnrbed his repose, and prevented the enjoyment of those well-eam»d 
encomiums the wise and virtuous were inclined to bestow upon his 
meritoriou?i efforts. Such, unhappily, was the fate of Hogarth! " 

It strikes us that poor Hogarth, with all his knowledge of 
human nature, was sadly deficient in moral courage when he 
attached any weight or value to the slurs and taunts of envious 
and cowardly slanderers. He ought to have treated them with 
contempt. He should have remembered that words spoken or 
written by some men are of no consequence. It is not the 
slander; it is the weight it may have with those who hear 
it, that should alone be considered. No man can strike out a 
new path without being envied by every bad man who is in- 
ferior in talent. Those who are annoyed by another's success 
are not slow in venting their spleen. If they have the skill to 
imitate, they invade his property. When Hogarth was first 
robbed by the printsellers, there was no copyright in prints and 
paintings. His first plates of any consequence, " The Harlot's 
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Progress" and ''The Bake's Progress/' were pirated. '^ The 
very extraordinary merit of these productions, and the ivwoi- 
able reception they met with," observes his biographer, " soon 
induced the printisellers to be guilty of the base and mean 
conduct of having oopiea made of them, and thus robbed the 
ingenious author of his well-earned reward." Unhappily, this 
meanness and baseness prevail among authors, and our b^ 
work, " The Properties of Plowers and Plants," which gave an 
impetus to floriculture, and improved the taste throughout 
Europe and America, has been robbed and pirated by idmost 
every hackneyed scribbler on horticulture. To return, how- 
ever, to Hogarth. His prints weite sermons. Vice is made 
hideous, for he has represented it in every stage of deformity. 
His '* Idle and Industrious Apprentice " has done inoalculable 
good. " The Sleeping Congregation," " The Distressed Poet," 
''The Enraged Musician," the "Marriage ^la-Mode," and 
many other works, are worthy of all praise. We mention 
these because there are but few who have not seen them, and 
those who have must know that they are pictures of real life, 
each telling its own story, and all the elaborate details aiding 
to fill up and finish the narrative. Every trifle is important ; 
the very pattern of the furniture, the ornaments of the place, 
the pictures in a room, and the countenances and attitude of 
the inferior animals, belong to the composition. Hogarth's 
works, like those of Shakespeare, will never be forgotten. It 
has been said that his envious enemies shortened his life. We 
hope not; but we pity any original thinker of great fame, who 
has a very sensitive mind, because it renders the object, in some 
measure, the sport of every unprincipled thief that would rob 
him of his greatness. We have shaken off friends, so-called, 
as the Newfoundland dog does the drops of water after saving 
a drowning man, and we have enemies of a class that is far too 
numerous ; but as our war has always been against those who 
cheat the public, we have none but cheats to oppose us. We 
have not a single enemy who would hesitate to pick a pocket 
or break a house, if his circumstances became desperate, and he 
had the opportunity. While, however, like Hogarth's enemies, 
the picture dealers, they can thrive by giving false characters 
to worthless things, they will not risk a more desperate game. 

Hogartii was bom in the parish of St. Bartholomew, Novem- 
ber 10th, 1697, and on the 26th of October, 1764, says his bio- 
grapher, " death put a finis to the labours of this extraordinary 
man, and deprived society of one of its most useful members, who 
contributed alike to its amusement and its improvement^ and 
has left a perpetual fUnd of both for the benefit of future ages." 
Hogarth lived at CMswick for many years, and was removS^ in 
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a very weak and languid state, to Leicester Fields, a short time 
previous to his death, which was caused hy aneurism of the 
chest. His house and garden are said to have been elegant. 
His remains were interred at Chiswick, beneath a pkdn but 
neat mausoleum, on which is the following elegant inscription 
by his friend Graxrick : — 

^ Farewell, great painter of mankind ! 
Who reached the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If generous tire the reader stay — 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear — 
' If neither move thee, turn away — 

For Hogarth's honoured dust lies here ! " 

On one side is the following inscription : — 

Here lietb the body of 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, Esq., 

Who died Oct. 26, 1764, 

Aged 67 3' ear 8. 

There are, however, other inscriptions relating to his wife, 
Jane, who died November 13, 1789, aged 80, and other members 
of his family We have given sketches of both his house and 
grave. 



KEW GAEDENS IN 1840 AND 1860. 

In the year 1837 our attention was called to the dilapidated 
state of Kew Gardens, and, being at the head of the only 
garden newspaper, we felt it our duty to call the authorities 
to account. ' We denounced the place and plants as a disgrace 
to the country, and reported in detail the dirt and vermin 
that infested the plants, their bad health, the want of proper 
labels, the ruinous state of the houses ; and, having given the 
gardener a fair dressing, we said tHe country had a right to 
have it placed on a proper footing, or done away with. Of 
course, we had a hornet's nest about our ears. To dare to 
brave the authorities was a most presumptuous act, and all the* 
trumpery papers that were in the habit of basking in the 
sunshine of Government patronage, attacked us right and left. 
They might as well have attacked Dover Castle. We reiterated 
our charges, and goaded the authorities into the appointment 
of three commissioners. We were summoned before a Treasury 
committee, and offered one of the appointments ; but we re- 
spectfully declined, saying, that, as we had given our report, 
and stated what we thought necessary, we were not the proper 
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person to appoint. They suggested that Br. Lindley should 
be one, and we suggested Mr. Paxton (now Sir Joseph) and 
Mr. "Wilson, who were appointed accordingly, and, after very 
careful examination, confirmed all we had stated, and suggested 
the very measiires that we had advocated. Nor did we rest 
our pen until everything was done as we had desired, and 
even more. Yet Dr. Hooker, in his " Guide to Kew," conceals 
all these facts. He most unfairly says : — 

^^ Throughout the country an opinion existed which soon began to 
be loudly expressed^ that either the Gardens should be entirely 
abolished, or placed upon a very different footing, and renderecl 
available as a great scientific establishment, for the advantage of 
the public." 

Why not have honestly stated who roused public opinion,* 
and who insisted upon the Gurdens being entirely abolished or 
made worthy of the nation ? He tells us that the Lords of 
Her Majesty's Treasury appointed a committee to inquire, and 
that the result was, that, in May, 1840, a return was made to 
the House of Commons in the shape of " a report from Dr. 
Lindley, who, at the desire of the committee, had surveyed 
the Gardens, in conjunction with two well-known practical 
gardeners." Not a word about the present Sir Joseph Paxton 
and Mr. "Wilson being the well-known parties. And then, 
again, the two well-known practical gardeners, who, in fact, 
were by far the most important workers, are burked in another 
sentence : — " Many useful suggestions were offered by Dr. 
Lindley in the before-mentioned document," &c. ; so that what 
we really begun, and two first-rate practical men, suggested 
by us, carried out, is placed to the credit of Dr. Lindley alone, 
who had nothing to do with it, till we, in common with him- 
self, were invited " to inquire," &c. The real fact was, that 
the report was the joint work of Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. 
Wilson, well-known practical gardeners, who alone found the 
judgment, and Dr. Lindley, who was not a practical gardener, 
which report we published at the time, because it confirmed 
everjrthing we had written, and recommended everything we 
had suggested; and to that report does the public owe the 
conversion of Kew G^irdens from a filthy, dilapidated place, 
crowded with sickly, lice-eaten plants, to its present high con- 
dition. Dr. Hooker has fully carried out our views in his office 
of curator, but .every honest writer must condemn his very 
questionable attempt to give to Dr. Lindley the credit of what 
voe alone began, by calling public attention and directing public 
opinion, and Messrs. Paxton and Wilson, certainly in con- 

* What paper but the Gardener's Gazette expressed an opinion loudly ? 
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junction with Dr. Lindley, ably carried forward, by confirming 
our principal charges against the establishment ; but we never 
ceased urging on the authorities until all our suggestions wer/e 
carried out. The Gardens are now open to the public, and 
whoever has not visited Kew Palace and Gardens has a treat 
to come. The importance of the place as a national garden 
has forced upon the authorities continued improvement. As 
there is abundant room, there will be continual additions of 
glass-houses. The palace (which is a small, red-brick dwell- 
ing, which. Sir William Hooker says, appears to be of the date 
of King James or Charles the Pirst, was purchased, in 1781, 
for Queen Charlotte,) was long the favourite suburban residence 
of the rojral family. We give the following from the newspapers 
of the day, showing that public works, once fairly started in 
the right direction, do not a^rwards stand still for means, and 
that the public taste, once well directed, rapidly improves with 
the institutions that first excited and promoted it. 

The number of visitors during the past year was 384,698, 
20,000 fewer than those in 1858 — ^a circumstance attribut»,ble, 
in the directors' opinion, to the wet spring and autumn, and 
the very sultry heat of the summer. In the department of the 
Botanic Gkurden, the most manifest improvement is in the in- 
crease of the general collection of plants. In pursuance of the 
instructions of the Board, the fiower borders have been con- 
siderably increased, and a great number of the more gloomy 
evergreens have been removed, and replaced by flowering trees 
and shrubs. An alteration has been made in the arrangement 
of the plants and trees in the great palm-stove, which renders 
this magnificent house unique. All the palms, &c., some of 
which are sixty feet high, are now planted in the ground, so 
that the visitor now walks among them on a level with the 
lofty trunks, and obtains such an idea of their magnificence as 
has no parallel in Europe. 

Great pains have been taken during the past year to im- 
prove the pleasure-grounds, or Arboretum, and there are two 
features in anticipation which will add greatly to the beauty 
and attractions of these grounds. One is the new lake, five 
acres in extent, now nearly completed ; the other the erection 
of what has long been the great desideratum of the Gardens — 
a conservatory, or temperate greenhouse, on a scale commen- 
surate with the extent and importance of this great national 
establishment, and destped for the reception of all trees and 
shrubs from extra tropical countries, especially our own colo- 
nies. As the contents of this structure will be of the same 
character as those hardy plants which constitute the Arboretum, 
it is intended to erect it within the pleasure-grounds, raised 
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THE SHEEP. 



Who can eeUmate the value of sheep? Leaving all other con- 
Eiderations out of the queetioo, whut do we not owe them for 
their wool? It would take Tolumes only to enumerate the 
uses to which it U applied ; and while the poorest be^ar is 
glad of the most wretched bit of blanket to keeo out the cold. 




" the woolsack is next to the throne." As the song says of the 



Many a book has been written upon the management of the fleck , 
but few have mentioned how important it is Ut wsBh them be- 
fore shearing; although it is acustom almost all over the kinjj- 
dom. If nothing else dictated it, the wool-buyers are said to 
give fifty per cent, mora tor wool that has been washed before 
shearing. The importance of the wool manufacture of Great 
Britain can scarcely be over-atated; for, in the year ending Bth 
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January, 1817, there was exported woollen goods to the enor- 
mous value of between eight and nine millions, independently 
of all that was consumed at home, and the amount has been in- 
creasing ever since. Ladies, perhaps, seldom think how much 
of their comfort and pleasure is derived from the most innocent 
of all animals, to say nothing of their warm clothing, night 
and day. They walk on woollen carpets ; they do their fancy work 
with Berlin wool; they adorn their slippers, chairs, buffets, 
screens, and even dinner-mats, with worsted figures; they apply 
the poor animal's fleece in a hundred different ways ; sit at 
their piano on a stool covered with his skin, and then sit down 
to table to eat his flesh and pick his bones. 



OUB HOETICULTUBAL W0EK8. 

If a man may not review his own books, he may describe them 
without stepping much out of the way, and more especially 
when he can have no pecuniary interest in the number sold. 
The publishers' advertisement gives the title of several. It is 
well known to the gardening world that we wrote many of the 
treatises that appeared in the annuals of horticulture. Messrs. 
Houlston and Wright have collected some of the most popular 
into two volumes — one called " The Culture of Flowers and 
Plants," the other of " Fruits and Vegetables ;" and in their 
present form they seem to have a new existence, and have been 
favourably received. They do not contain all we have written, 
by many ; but, so far as they go, they comprise the cream of the 
papers in the work alluded to. " The Manual of Practical Gar- 
dening" is a full instruction for performing every operation in 
a garden. It does not relate to any particular fruit, flower, or 
vegetable, but describes the best method of digging, trenching, 
planting, pruning, grafting, and, in short, every operation in all 
the departments. The Qardener^8 Chronicle has given this a 
much higher character than we dare, but it has " gone off well," 
they say. "The Gardener's Every-Day Book" is unlike any 
other work on gardening, going, as it does, into the business of 
a year, and, so far as we can recollect, leaving nothing undone. 
" The Handy Book on Gardening " contains the shortest direc- 
tions that can possibly be written, and " The Golden Rules for 
Gardeners," which, as a separate work, had an immense circula- 
tion, in one volume, in its new form, with a manual written 
te match, has, in a few months, reached its sixth thousand. 
" The Properties of Flowers and Plants" — our greatest, though 
one of our smallest works— was written chiefly in 1832, and was 
destined to improte the races of all the subjects on which it 
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treats, and elevate the taste for flowers throughout the floral 
world, by laying down the points which would constitute per- 
fection, and thereby directing the raisers of new things to those 
changes which they should encourage. The work has been 
accepted as the law in judging novelties throughout Europe, 
America, and the British Colonies, and though dishonourably 
copied without acknowledgment by Johnson, Turner, Beck, 
Wildman, Dickson, "Wood, Edwards, and other writers equally 
incompetent to originate an idea themselves, and content to 
profit by the brains of others, has, in its present collected form, 
had what the theatricals call "an immense run." This little 
book is the acknowledged guide for judges at all horticultural 
shows in this countiy and elsewhere. "Gardening for the 
Million" was written for distribution amongst cottage gardeners 
and allotment holders, and has run through nineteen editions — 
one of 10,000, the others 5,000 each. After all, the public are 
the best judges, and they have been very indulgent to us. 
"The Handbook to the Flower Garden and Greenhouse," pub- 
lished by Kent and Company, has gone through many editions, 
and a new one is now issuing. " The Grarden Almanack," which 
we have conducted twenty-three years, has increased every year, 
until we calculate the readers at 60,000. The Gardener^s Gazette 
was the original garden newspaper, but was opposed by the gar- 
deners themselves with a wretohed paper, which, nevertheless, 
drew off our readers by one of the most artful and wicked 
schemes that ever entered the mind of man. The readers were 
promised reUef in sickness, annuities in old age, and assistance 
to widows and orphans. We struggled four years against this 
unequal foe, and then, having exhausted our means in the hope 
they would break down, were obUged to give way, and, too late 
for us, they* were beggared and bankrupt, and two thousand 
pounds in debt ; but as our Gazette was stopped for want of 
means to bear up against a weekly loss before they failed, their 
stoppage did us no good. However, we revived the Gazette as 
a monthly paper, in July, 1857, intending to make it weekly at 
some future time ; and the paper has now a large circulation 
amongst persons who like to read the truth, however disagreeable 
it may be to others, and who value articles calculated to elevate 
the minds and morals of the great body of gardeners ; for, not- 
withstanding, as a body, they ruined our first Gazette, we do 
them all the service we can, because they were misled by 
schemers who were too idle to work, and lived upon the contri- 
butions of the body as long as they could keep up the decep- 
tion ; they thus destroyed the savings of many a h&rd-working 
gardener. We continue our Gazette monthly, because we are 
employed weekly on " Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper " and 
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"Lloyd's," aJid therefore have no temptation to- increase our 
labour. With regard to the merit of the several works, we have 
described what we intended them to be, and the public must 
decide how far we have carried our intentions out. 



ME. RIVERS ON PEFIT TREES. 
Mb. Rivebs is one of the few— very few— writers 

** Who know whales right; not only so, 
Bat always practise what they know." 

He is no bookworm ; he does not hunt up and copy what his 
forefathers had written, and remodel them, like your Johnsons 
and their journeymen scribblers; but, having established a sys- 
tem of his own, he describes it plainly, so that a novice may 
follow his instructions and suc(^ed. His "Miniature Fruit 
Garden" is a book that the cottager may study with advantage ; 
for, by that, he would learn how to cultivate a little orchard 
in a very few rods of ground, and that simply by root-pruning. 
This operation throws trees into bearing very early, and ought 
to be performed once in two years, 'if not annually. But Mr. 
Rivers shall speak for himself. At page 12, he says : — 

"P3rramidal pear trees on the quince stock, where the fruit garden 
is smattf and the real gardening artist feels pleasure in keeping them 
in a healthy and fruitful state by perfect control over the roots, 
should be annually operated upon as follows: — A trench should be 
dug round the tree, about eighteen inches from its stem, every 
autumn, just after the fruit is gathered, if the soil be sufficiently 
moist — if not, it will be better to wait till the usual autumnal rains 
have fallen; the roots should then be carefully examined, and those 
inclined to perpendicular growth cut with the spade, which must be 
introduced quite under the tree to meet on all sides, so.that no root 
can possibly escape amputation. All the horizontal roots should be 
shortened with a knife to within a circle of eighteen inches from the 
stem,* and all brought as near to the surface as possible, filling in the 
trench with compost for the roots to rest on. The trench may then 
be filled with the compost (well-rotted dung and the mould from an 
old hotbed, equal parts, wul answer exceedingly well) ; the surface 
should then be covered with some half- rotted dung, and the roots 
left till the following autumn brings its annual care. It may be 
found that, after a few years of root-pruning, the circumferential 
mass of fibres will have become too much crowded with small roots ; 
in such cases, thin out some of the roots, shortening them at nine 
inches or one foot from the stem. This will cause them to give out 
fibres, so that the entire circle of three feet or more rouodHhe tree 

* If they have not spread to this extent the tirst season, or even the second, 
they need not be pruned, but merely brought near to the surface and spread 
out. 
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will be full of fibrous roots near the surface, waiting with open 
mouths for the noorishment annually given to them by surface 
dressings and liquid manure.'^ 

Mr. Rivers, in this book, gives the plainest instructions for 
■the economical growth of all kinds of fruit, and whoever takes 
the slightest interest in fruit cultivation should invest half-a- 
crown in the purchase of " The Miniature Fruit Garden," for 
the return will be manifold. 

" The Orchard House" is another purely original work, show- 
ing that fruit trees, under glass, may be cultivated with great 
success in pots. In works of this kind, where the real value of 
the information they contain consists in its novelty, copious 
extracts are manifestly unfair towards the author. Orchard 
houses may be cheaply built after Mr. Eivers's plan, and, as 
they have no fire heat, they are maintained at little expense. 
It strikes us forcibly that everybody who reads this little work 
will be growing fruit trees in pots, and turn their greenhouses 
into orchard-houses. As we do not think it fair to quote Mr. 
Bivers's instructions, we shall merely give the summary of the 
effects : — 

" Now, let us see what we may expect from this treatment.' The 
apricot, the peach, the nectarine, as is well knovna, all come from 
th^ East We will take Persia or Armenia. The winter there is drv 
and very severe; the spring dry, with hot. sun and piercing wind, 
just when peaches and apricots are in full bloom, and yet how they 
succeed ! Let any one go into an orchard house when we have our 
usuid March weather: the wind will whistle through it, and the 
climate will be dry, sunny, and bracing ; the blossoms, under these 
circumstances, will all set. Unfortunately, we cannot command 
sunshine enough to carry us along, to make our fruit ripen in May and 
June, as in warmer climates; we mnst, therefore, wait patiently, for 
our orchard-house climate is slow but sure in its operations. If the 
above directions are followed, Eastern nature is imitated as closely 
as our cloudy skies permit. The trees bloom in a dry, airy place ; 
they pass through a comparatively dry, warm summer ; they are, 
like all trees natives of dry climates, early in a state of perfect rest, 
which is continued all through the winter, and thus they form 
healthy shoots and well-developed blossom-budf. Nothing in cul- 
ture can be more perfect, and all is so simple, that, knowing as I do 
with what facility it is performed, I regret being obliged to use so 
many words in describing it." 



NELSON'S HOUSE, AT MERTON. 

LoBD Nelson enjoyed his summer retreat at Mertou but little. 
When he had delivered his squadron into the hands of Corn- 
wallis, the hero returned to England with the intent%n to 
enjoy leisure and repose with his friends. He had scarcely 
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been at Merton a month, when Captain Blackwood, on his way 
to the Admiralty with dispatches, called early in the morning. 
Upon seeing him. Nelson exclaimed : — " I am sure you bring 
me news of the Spanish Jeet ! I think I shall have to beat 
them yet/' — (They had joined the fleet from Ferrol, and had 
got safe to Cadiz.) — ** Depend upon it, Blackwood, I shall yet 
give M. Yilleneuve a drubbing." After the Captain lefb him, he 
appeared quite agitated, but affected to be perfectly easy. His 
friends, however, perceived that he was anxious to be again in 
service; that his whole mind was bent upon meeting the com- 
bined fleet, which he considered as his own property, and that 
he would be the most miserable man living if any but himself 
did the business. He again offered his services, which were 
readily accepted by the First Lord of the Admiralty, who gave 
him a list of the fleet, and bade him choose hiei own officers. 
He reached Portsmouth after an absence of only twenty-five 
days. He was hailed with joy wherever he went ; numbers 
followed him to the shore, and many, when they saw him 
embark, kndt down to offer up their prayers for his success. 
But he returned no more alive. He fought the great battle of 
Trafalgar, and fell in the moment of victory. To the disgrace 
of England, his unfinished column stands in Trafalgar-square 
a monument of his countrymen's ingratitude. This is not the 
place to record his victories ; but for years he saw little of his 
country residence. 

NUESE8 AND NUESING-HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

M188 Florence Nighttngale's book has drawn forth articles 
from almost every quarter upon the popular and important 
subject of nursing. From her practical mind it assumes 
the character of a social science ; and rules are laid down by 
which not only all around may know at once the true material 
of a good nurse, but the patient himself is armed with evidence 
to become his own judge of that rare commodity. In the 
sensible views taken by Miss Nightingale, we find everywhere 
the fullest corroboration, and it is not in any respect to detract 
from the great merits due to this estimable lady, that we would 
direct attention to the chapter on ** Nurses and Nursing " in 
Dr. Benjamin Eidge's book on " Health and Disease," for he 
also urges that early habits and education are requisite to make 
a good nurse. Not only are Dr. Bidge's instructions on this 
subject useful and succinct, but his general views and treatment 
in promoting health, and aiding its restoration when lost, are 
of that character which exhibits a large and diligent amount 
of practical experience. No one that we have ever heard of has 
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established a given point of health, and, consequently, a point 
for disease to start from. Dr. Bidge, however, clearly shows 
that certain laws must regulate all those disorders of a con- 
gestive type, which are the most numerous and prevalent,- 
beipre the system can possibly be invested with those of an 
inflammatory action, or produce fevers. His treatment by 
medicine and diet, and judicious nursing, appear so convincing 
and certain in their actions, that, while they give a popularity 
to his work, which it really deserves, must ultimately yield the 
largest fame to himself as a practical and safe physician. We 
recommend Dr. Bridge's article on "Bheumatism" (the Grar- 
dener's Scourge), written at our own desire for "Glenny's 
Garden Almanack, I860," to general observation and notit*^ ; 
and we have reprinted it in two portions in the "Gardener's 
Gazette," for,no class suffers more than gardeners from that 
excruciating disorder. 

COTTAGE GARDENING. 

The success of the allotment system is highly gratifying, but 
we are sorry to observe that in many places the benevolent 
people who are promoting it by letting small pieces of ground 
seem especially to have taken care of themselves. Now, we 
consider it a very cruel thing to impose upon the poor creatures 
who take small allotments, at a rental of Is. per rod ; and we 
do know that this, which is at the rate of £8 an acre, prevails 
in many places, and is a good deal too much. We should not 
think so much of it, if the benevolent landlords were less pre- 
tending ; but there is something odd in seeing one of these 
gentlemen spouting at a meeting about the advantages of pro- 
moting industry among the cot&gers by the creation of small 
gardens, and, next, parting his acres, which are worth from £1 
to £3, into small allotments at the rate of £8 ! We have a 
great desire to serve the cottager, and we call upon those who 
now deinand a shilling a rod to at once reduce it to half; for a 
poor man, whose labour is his only property, can as ill afiford to 
pay £8 an acre as the farmer who employs him. If this be not 
attended to on the part of the benevolent landlords, we shall be 
very apt to expose a system so ffaught with evil. It is the 
same kind of offence, in the moral scale, as charging double 
price for anything the poor man cannot do without, and it is 
discreditable to make a property of the poor man's prudence. 
We do not intend to mention names ; there are among the 
parties many who should rather give land rent-free than charge 
too much, because they are wealthy and could afford it. The 
cottage gardener cannot be too much encouraged; parishes 
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should procure ground, and allot it at low rents, if they have 
none of their own to divide, for men are never idle in the strict 
sense of the word. They must be doing something ; when they 
are not earning money th^y are spending it, unless they find 
some inviting occupation ; and there is no better test of a man's 
industry, frugality, and general disposition than a little garden. 
There is an air of independence about the man who can grow 
his own vegetables ; and his family has the advantage of his 
productive labour in the garden while he is adding to his own 
enjoyments. How very desirable, then, is it to encourage such 
industry by evei^ means in our power, instead of imposing 
upon it a 1^ of aouble rental. " Ladies and gentlemen, pray 
let us have to record, on no very remote occasion, a general 
reduction of rent to the same standard as if it were paid by the 
acre." 



PEDESTALS AND VASES. 

We have already noticed pedestals and vases as the production 
of one company ; and, now that we have a score of different 
manufactories supplying examples of these ornaments in terra 
cotta, stone, marble, bronze, and iron, we may say a word or 
two in behalf of vases, as the most natural and appropriate 
subjects in different parts of the garden. We need hardly say 
we prefer them to the human figure, except near the architec- 
tural portion of the domain. On a terrace they are admirable; 
and whether it be Flora or Pomona, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
or Winter, Father Time, or Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
no matter ; figures are tolerable, in fact, admirable within the 
precincts of the mansion and its flights of steps, terraces, bal-» 
ustrades, and near architectural or artificial fountains, roun(^ 
the conservatory, and by the side of straight walks. But no 
figure can be more appropriate than a vase filled with flowers, 
and it would be difficult to put it out of place. The advantage 
of a vase is, that you can change the flowers in it as often as 
you please, and make it, as it were, new every time. The floral 
beauties may be any one colour, or mixed. We have seen a 
series of these vases— one, brilliant with s(jarlet geraniums, 
another with the bright oraiige nasturtiums, a third with the 
blue lobelia speciosa, others with verbenas of particular colours, 
calceolarias, roses, all forming but one mass' of the same colour ; 
others, much larger, were mixed, but finely diversified in flowei: 
and foliage. But 'above all things to be avoided by gardeners of 
any taste, is that silly fashion of forming round rings of the 
various colours. One principal object in filling large vases is 
to make the outer row of subjects inclined to ramble, and 
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allowing them to hang over the edge. The lobelias^ some 
verbenas and tropieolums, have this habit; and with this 
circle things of dwarf but compact habits, and nearer the 
centre, geraniums, fuchsias, and cadceolarias ; but not in rings, 
for that always gives an artificial appearance, not at all in 
keeping. Some vases are in themselves very handsome, and 
only adapted for one plant, such as an aloe or yuoca^ or in 
summer a pine-apple, for, notwithstanding all the heat we give 
them, we have known them grow a whole summer out of doors. 
Our sketch gives a good idea of one of these vases with a single 
plant, and the effect is good ; nevertheless, it should be grown 
in a pot, and the pot placed in the vase, so that it can be changed 
whenever it may be desirable. 



FULHAM. 

PuLHAM, always noted for its productive gardens, is also the 
home of the Bishop of London for the time being, and the 
episcopsd palace and church are its most important buildings. 
In a history of this town and vicinity, it is said, " Pulham may 
be justly denominated the great fruit and kitchen garden, north 
of the Thames, for the supply of the London market." It may 
also boast of one of the oldest nurseries, and another of,perhapSy 
the most productive ; the former in the occupation of Messrs. 
Osborne and Sons, the other in that of Alexander Dancer, both 
celebrated in their way — the former for, perhaps, the most 
extensive collection of hardy trees, shrubs, and plants; the 
latter for conifers, American plants— especisklly rhododendrons 
— and camellias. The produce of the market gardens is 
enormous, of which some idea may be formed when we mention 
that from that occupied by Mr. Clark (late Eitche's) there have 
been in a single year produced 5,000 punnets of forced radishes 
and 288,000 bunches or hands of natural growth, 3,000 dozen 
bunches of greens, 26,000 dozen of cabbages, and as many as 
2,830 dozen in one day, 400 dozen bunches of wallflowers, 
800 dozen bunches of moss-roses, as many as 400 dozen of 
handglass or early cauliflowers; we have seen 28 acres of 
Prench beans; 600 bundles of asparagus have been sent to 
market in a single day. Besides these, which are official 
returns from the books of the concern, all the other market 
garden produce have been upon the same gigantic scale ; for 
instance, 10,000 score of lettuces between the 21st of May and 
23rd of June ; but we might half fill the book with the statistics 
of this one market garden. However, since the death of the 
last of the Fitches, some of the ground has been given up, and 
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we fear » good deal of the market ground will be taken for 
building, and the fashion of late adopted by the builders is to 
allow no ground for gardens. 

The church is a fine old building, near the Thames, whence 
the view is exceedingly picturesque, as may be seen by our 
sketch. At the west end is a handsome Gothic tower, ninety- 
five feet in height, and is supposed to have been built about the 
fourteenth century. " When the church was repaired in 1798, 
the Grothic battlements of the tower were thrown down and 
modem ones substituted in their place,'* says Faulkner, " by 
which the uniformity of this admirable specimen of Gothic 
architecture was much defaced." Bowack says, " At the north 
entrance, against the wall, are several. coats of arms on each side 
of the door, some of which are quite defaced.'' Pity it is that 
Bansome's silicate was not understood before, that by simply 
washing stone over twice, renders it impervious to weather, 
and even now, where there is enough to preserve, it can be 
stayed from further ravages of time, which it would, in the 
opinion of many learned professors, seem to defy; and there are 
many stones in the churchyard that families, who have any 
regard for these memorials of the dead, would do well to pre- 
serve, instead of allowing them to lose all traces of inscriptions. 
Few churches boast more ancient and interesting monuments, 
but their number preclude all further mention ; suffice to say 
that it is very desirable that further decay should be prevented 
in those exposed to the weather, for many of them are of great 
historical importance. If we step out of our way a little, we 
have the old-established nursery of the late Joseph Knight, in 
the Eing's-road, now in the occupation of Messrs. Yietch and 
Son, the most richly-stocked nursery, perhaps, in the kingdom. 
No great distance from it the far-famed Cremorne Gardens, 
now as celebrated for the rational enjoyment of thousands 
among the parterres and music as it was once for noisy revelry ; 
the reform being complete under the management of Thomas 
B. Simpson, Esq., who has made it a gem in the way of flowers, 
statuary, and rockwork, and who has rendered it famous by the 
building of an enormous pavilion, which has been several times 
formed into an American garden by Messrs. Waterer and 
Godfrey. The establishment has been highly patronised by 
the nobility and gentry, and Her Majesty has honoured it by a 
royal visit, and expressed her admiration. Since the dosing 
of the gardens in 1859 the proprietor has constructed a mag- 
nificent grotto, which we cannot well describe. We enter 
under an arch formed in an immense pile of rock, studded with 
shells ; ferns and flowers are growing out of a thousand fissures, 
and in various niches there are appropriate devices; within. 
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the sides, and roof where there is any, are of the same cha- 
racter ; and in the centre of an immense space thus occupied 
is a splendid conservatory, in which are the choicest exotics, 
and two heautiful fountains, hesides which the rock is dripping 
water. There are outside the conservatory, hut within the 
grotto, arches which reach, nohody can tell where, and as the 
roofs drop water rather copiously, none will care to explore; 
hut as the more we descrihe it the further we seem from doing 
justice to what we must call an unique and highly-interesting, 
hut most elaborate, work of its kind, we must refer our readers 
to the object itself. The American garden under the enormous 
pavilion is always the work of the largest American growers in 
the kingdom, and has been the admiration of everybody, even 
of those who have spared no expense to enjoy such a feature in 
their own^stablishments. Four or five thousand rhododendrons, 
azalias, and kalmias in full bloom, tastefully arranged in beds 
and borders, can only be appreciated when seen. The manner 
in which the gravel-walks, greensward, and gorgeous masses of 
flowers of all colours are managed, renders the so-called Ame- 
rican garden a fairy scene, and puts all other flower-shows in 
the shade. Messrs. "Waterer and Godfrey, of Knap-hill, are 
busily arranging the garden at the moment we are writing, and 
their exhibition of 1860 is about to surpass all their former 
ones, and the gardens out-of-doors are greatly improved sinco 
last year. 



FANCY FLOWER POTS FOR WINDOWS AND 

ROOMS. 

We have frequently had to caution ladies against growing 
plants in fancy flower pots for many reasons, but particularly 
the following : Fi/rHy If glazed, they are not good for the plant, 
and if unglazed they stain and soon become unsightly. Secondly, 
Because when the plant has lost its beauty it cannot be changed 
without risk and difficulty, and therefore the lady must exhibit 
her fancy flower pots with ugly plants, or put them on one 
side and not exhibit them at all. Thirdly, If plants must be 
grown in them, and a succession kept up, there must be a 
number of them in use, and the breakage, which cannot be 
avoided, will be serious. To obviate these evils, a sufficient 
number for display should be chosen, of such sizes as will best 
suit the places they are to occupy, and the plants to ornament 
or furnish them should be grown in pots just large enough to 
go inside. They can be then always supplied with subjects in 
high perfection, which may be changed when they cease to be 
perfect. The ordinary flower pot may be covered with moss. 
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and the fancy one, when properly dressed, will look quite as 

well as if the plant were grown in it. One advantage in this 

is, that we need only go to the expense of one set, which winter 

and summer can be kept well furnished, and as they will not be 

damaged, nor even soiled, we may be a little extravagant. 

China is a favourite m&terial, and most beautifully they are 

made. Those which we have given as examples had great 

praise at the Crystal Palace. They are made of many different 

materials. Phillips, the potter, at Weston-super-Mare, whose 

advertisement appears in the Appendix, makes them of very 

superior clay, and in many patterns, both glazed and unglazed^ 

and they are cheap. Ball, of Deptford, Sunderland, makes them 

of red ware. But they may be had of iron, china, delph, stone, 

marble, terra cotta, and glass, all of which are much dearer, 

and many of them elegant beyond description. Many fancy 

pots are made of the garden pot ware, that plants may be grown 

, in them; but unless it be for plants that rarely want shifting, 

and never get shabby, it is bad policy to take fancy pots into 

working use. Orange trees, which nuiy be stunted and kept 

for years in the same pot, may do, but we see nothing got by 

it, because a fancy one can always hold another inside, and the 

others can best stand wear and tear. Of the plants best 

adapted for fancy flower pots, the fuchsia is one of the most 

graceful, if grown properly. The scarlet geranitun is the most 

compact ; the calceolaria^ if well-chosen^ is a good match for the 

geranium ; and lobelia speciosa is a dating blue. We do not 

say thev will always remain so, but when one suffers from 

heat, cold,, or conflmement, change.it for another,, and thus keep 

up the beauty. A wintfow is b^ furnished with three or five, 

because uniformity can be observed when the centre i» larger 

than the outside. If four are used, the two outside ones must 

be the same size^ and the two inner ones must be alike, but 

there would be no impropriety in having all four the same size. 

But there is a growing fashion for suspended flower pots or 

baskets, of which we have supplied sketches. We have seen 

these filled with mould, and plants growing in them. This, 

however, is more objectionable than growing them in standing 

pots. Plants for hanging baskets, not more than one of which 

should be in the same window, qught to droop over all round. 

In ordinary sitting-rooms verbenas will do, and these should be 

grown on purpose in other pots, broad and shallow, or in pans 

round the edge, and trained to hang down all round, so that 

they may be placed in the swinging basket when in perfection, 

to be changed for others grown for the purpose, when the first 

is past its prime. Nemophila insignia, lobelia speciosa, ivy 

leaf geranium, tropseolums of several kinds, are adapted for 
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hanging pots, and should be all grown for the purposes of 
change; and the plants which are in the best order should 
always be chosen, for if you had twenty growing, some would 
be better than others. There are fine examples of hanging pots 
or baskets at the Crystal Palace. In conservatories, where they 
can grow store plamts, there are many gaudy subjects that 
cannot be kept in an ordinary sitting-room ; but even these 
would last a week or ten days, and, after doing their best, may 
be taken back to their moist and warm home^ to be reinstated 
in health, and perhaps do duty again. 



THE POTATO DISEASE.— WHAT IS IT? 

When this first i^peared on a great scale, we made up our 
minds, and printed our opinion, that it was an atmospheric 
attack, and while all the learned gavang were making discoveries 
on which no two agreed, we reiterated our first opinion. 
Electricity, we know, will decompose anything animal or 
vegetable, and a portion so deconsposed will rapidly poison the 
rest. We had seen the tops of the haulm attacked ; we had cut 
some down directly and saved the crop, though it was only half- 
grown; we had left others to their fate and seen them 
destroyed. We had observed the disease on potatoes in frames 
under glass, and lime applied promptly with good effect, for it 
burned up the poisoned portions, and the disease went no 
further. We have seen the crop destroyed on every description 
of land, in every situation ; and the same season we have, on all 
the different soils, found crops perfectly sound ; so that there 
was no difficulty in concluding that soil and situation had 
nothing to do with it. As a further proof of this, we have seen 
a breadth attacked (on one occasion a couple of rods wide), 
not along or across, but obliquely, from one comer of the field 
to the other, sweeping over a portion of every land in the field, 
and the rest of the crop as sound as possible. Of those 
attacked, which appeared as if scorched by fire, we recommended 
the greater part to be mowed off; some were left to see the 
result, and that was confirmatory of our earliest opinions. Of 
those that were not affected the crop was fine. Those which 
were mowed off, ripened, but were little more than half-grown, 
and were also perfectly sound; while of those left to them- 
selves, the decomposition had descended to the roots, and the 
tubers* were nearly all putrid. Only last season all our crop 
was touched in one day, and they were of various kinds grown 
for seed. We pointed this out to many of our neighbours, and 
ordered them to be cut down close directly. The result was as 
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sound a crop as was ever dug out of ground, but all half-grown, 
though perfectly ripe. There is a difficulty in liming an out- 
door crop, because, if a bit of the poisoned haulm be left un- 
eovered, the plant is sure ta perish ; but there is no difficulty 
in cutting off all the haulm, and by that, if done immediatel}-, 
saving the crop, though the tubers get no larger. The disco- 
veries of the learned professors upset each other. One found it 
was the " aphis vastator," a fly similar to, if not identical .with, 
the aphids, which attack our house plants and roses. Another 
attributed it to canker ; a third to mildew, fungi, and we know 
not how many other enemies, every one of these learned gentle- 
men mistaking the effect for the cause. We do not deny that 
they have found all these things when decomposition has 
taken place, but we have abundant reasons for believing, if not 
knowing, that electricity is the cauae of decomposition wherever 
it strikes, and that it is as sure to affect the whole, when only a 
portion is struck, if it be left to pursue its course. What else 
can attack so suddenly and so arbitrarily? destroying some 
plants and leaving others unscathed, although close to each 
other. What is cholera but that powerful and universal agent ? 
A man is struck down and decomposed in a few hours. If it 
be supposed that we mean by electricity actual thunder^ and 
lightning, our readers are wrong. The air is sometimes so 
charged, that everything like a conductor may be affected 
without any strange appearance. But we have seen potatoes 
which exhibited unequivocal signs of disease immediately after 
a storm of thunder and lightning ; this was the case with our 
own last year, when the tops appeased black and shrivelled. 
No doubt in twenty-four hours the professors could have found 
all the varieties of plague which they called causes instead of 
effects. But it is now pretty generally admitted that the first 
attack is atmospheric ; and when we see that the electric fluid will 
strike a man dead while his companion is not hurt, and two or 
three animals are killed in the midst of a hundred, or a tree 
split from top to bottom while its companions of the forest are 
untouched, we need not wonder at its silent but fatal effects on 
vegetation* It may be fairly inquired whether the potato, in 
any particular stage of growth or decay, is more or less of a 
conductor. But it is quite certain that no soil, sort, situation, 
or conditions, secure them from an attack. Upon the whole, 
therefore, we see nothing in all the writings of the learned 
professors to shake our opinion. We have no great faith in the 
supposition that the red spider, meally bug, aphids, mildew, or 
any other of the thousand insect plagues attack healthy plants; 
we believe they are the effects of ill health. When roses grow 
too fast and the stems are too soft and juicy, they are the food 
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sought by green fly, and are peopled, if we may call it so, in 
twenty-four hours. If they are allowed to remain, they will 
destroy all the ends of the shoots. If stove or greenhouse 
plants are neglected and receive a check, they are out of health 
before it is noticed, and their thous^ds of enemies are at work. 
Nine times out of ten the gardener is only awakened to the 
state of a plant by the appearance of the foe, and then he sets 
to work to get rid of it. We know that there are enemies 
that are as " Lord Mayor's Fools," liking everything that is good, 
but they are well understood. The caterpiUar, the snail, slug, 
earwig, and wasps, are judges of what is good, and must be 
destroyed, or they will lukve it. But those millions of insects, 
thrip, plant-louse, bug, red spider, and such like insidious foes, 
that are unseen until mischief is done, have a singular taste 
for neglected things out of health, and, so far as we have 
noticed, only attack things that are sickly. All things suffering 
from a dry atmosphere, or a stagnant, damp one — ^things 
damaged by a check or excited to a plethora— things kept too 
hot or too cold — are all subject to the enemy; but we are never 
plagued till we are neglectful. With regard, however, to the 
potato disease, one of the insect discoverers, Dr. Smee, attri* 
buted it to the aphis, because he saw them feeding on diseased 
plants. Mr. Weightman has confidently asserted that it is a 
ravenous insect, too small to be seen by the naked eye, and he 
has found it on all the diseased potatoes. So he might see a 
raven feeding on a dead carcase, and conclude that he caused 
the death. In short, every supposed discoverer of the evil, 
in what he saw upon or in the diseased root or plant, was 
f^imply reversing the order of things, and mistaking the effect 
for the CAUSE. Such, at least, is our conviction, and we believe 
that this same potato disease did more towards bringing science 
into contempt than any other event of the present oentury. 
Starting with the potato conmiissioners' report, and reading 
through all the after pamphlets, treatises, and tracts, none could 
rise from the perusal without coming to the conclusion that 
such science was a very great enemy to sound practice, and that 
common sense was very scarce among professors. We had an 
acquaintance once who stood very high as a scholar and a 
gentleman, but in conversation upon any practical subject he 
was a fool. All his academic honours were earned by a sort of 
parrot learning, but he was just such an idiot as he who cut 
open the bellows to see where the wind came from. Of course, 
some kind patron gave him a " living" in the country, and we 
lost him. All this shows that a page of practice is worth a 
volume of theory, and that the most learned teachers are lost 
upon any subject which they cannot find in books; but we 
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atMiiglj recommend them to paj greater reepeot to atmospheric 
influence, and inveBtigate IhoTOUgUj the phenomena produced 
E>f electricity in its variona forms, for they may rest assured 
that it ia one ot the principal performen on the world's stage, 
and plays many a part nhich nothing else can touch. 



KEKNE'S OAK. 

In introducing this eubject, we are obliged to give examples or 
the controvemea that arise upon matters of historj in the 
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absence of positive facts. Conflioting evidence is always to be 
regretted, and especially among men of research. We shall 
give a portion of tbia controversy, and a sketeh of the right and 
the wrong oak; but if our rdiders are desirous of knowing 
which is which, w^ must quote the words of a high authority — 
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The Penny Showman, who was asked, *' which was the lions^ 
and ^hich was the tigers ?" and his answer was pointed enough : 
" Whichever you please, my little dears; you pays your money, 
and takes your choice." So it is with our oaks ; for we confess, 
that, knoYFing Mr. Jesse to have access to the best information 
upon all subjects connected with the parks. and palaces, we 
cannot fall in with those whose information is not nearly so 
circumstantial, and who, after all, have but hearsay evidence. 
"We have allowed the controversialists to tell their own tales, 
and we merely call attention to Mr. Jesse's narrative, which 
appears to us full and conclusive. The fact of making the 
direction of an avenue diverge, to save the oak, goes with us a 
long way in the summing up of evidence ; and Mr. Loudon was 
not a man to adopt idly a disputed printed account without 
inquiry, nor without being well satisfied with the evidence. 
It is the province of historians to search and strictly investi- 
gate evidence, but too many fancy they show their talent in 
proportion as they can shak« received and apparently confirmed 
traditions. But Mr. Jesse could have had no interest in any- 
thing but the truth, while the **old women of "Windsor," not 
two of whom would give the same account of a coach accident 
or a fire, are about the best witnesses the QuaHerly refers to 
by way of contradiction. However, the controversy is worth 
reading. 

The existence of this venerable tree, which is associated with 
the memory of Shakespeare, has lately been denied. An in- 
teresting communieation has appeared from Mr. Jesse, of 
Hampton Court, which completely established the fact that 
Heme's Oak, though now ** sapless and leafless," still stands 
in "Windsor Park, and, for aught we know, marks the spot 
where the " fairy elves " now d^nee ** o' nights." The story 
told lately in the (^arierly Review, that Gteorge III., in a fit 
of excitement, ordered Heme's Oak to be cut down, having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, Mr. Jesse proceeds :— 

" Soon after tbe circumstance referred to took place, three large 
old Oak trees were blown down in a gale of wind in tbe Little Park, 
and one of tbem was supposed by persons, who probably took HtUe 
trouble to inquire into the real facts of the case, to have been Heme*s 
Oak. This windfall was cut up into small pieces, and sold to 
carpenters and cabinet-makers in the neighbourhood, who found it 
very profitable in calling the articles they made a part of Heme's 
Oak, and disposing of them as Shakesperian reliques. These cir- 
cumstances combined might probably give rise to a report in the 
newspapers of the day that Heme's Oak was no longer in existence. 
It would, however, have been a kind act if the reviewer of the 
Quarterli/ had informed the public in what year, and at what date, 
the particulars he mentions are to be found in the newspapers he 
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refers to. To set the matter at rest, however, I will now repeat the 
sabstance of some information given to me relative to Heme*8 Oak 
bj Mr. Inffalt, the respectable bailiff and manager of Windsor Home 
Park. He stated that he was appointed to that situation by 
George III., about forty (now seventy) years ago. On receiving 
his appointment, he was directed to attend upon the King at the 
Castle, and on arriving there, he found his Majesty with * the oid 
Lord Winchilsea.* After a little delay, the King set off to walk in 
the park, attended by Lord Winchilsea, and Mr. Ingalt was desired 
to follow them. NoUiing was said to him, until the King stoppoi 
opposite an oak tree. He then turned to Mr. Ingalt, and said, ^ I 
brought yon here to point out this tree to you. I commit it to your 
«>8pecial charge, and take care that no damage is ever done to it. 
I had rather that every tree in the park should be cut down, than 
that this oak should be hurt. This is Heme's Oak,^ Mr. Ingalt 
added, that this was the tree still standing near Queen Elizabeth's 
Walk, and is the same tree which I have mentioned, and given a 
sketch of in my ^ Gleanings in Natural History.' Sapless and leaf- 
less It certainly is, and its nigged bark has all disappeared. 

" ' Its bought are moss'd with age, 
And high top bald with grey antiquity/ 

But there it stands, and long may it do, so, an object of interest to 
every admirer of our immortal bard. In this state it hss been pro- 
bably long before the recollection of the oldest person living. Its 
trunk appears, however, sound, like a piece of ship timber, and it 
has always been protected by a strong fence round it— a proof of the 
care which has been tsken with the tree, and of the interest which i;f 
attached to it. 

" Having stated the above fact, I may add, that Gforge III. was 

Srfectly incapable of the duplicity of having pointed out a tree to 
r. Ingalt as Heme's Oak, if he had previously ordered the real 
Heme's Oak to be cut down. I have also the authority of one of the 
members of the present Koyal Family for stating, that George III. 
always* mentioned the tree now standing as Heme's Oak. King 
William III. was a great planter of avenues, and to him we are in- 
debted for those in Hampton Court and Bushy Parks, and also those 
at Windsor. All these have been made in a straight line, with the 
exception of one in the Home Park, which diverges a little, so as 
to take in Heme's Oak as a part of the avenue — a proof, at least, 
that William III. preferred distorting his avenue to cutting down 
the tree, in order to make way for it in a direct line, affording an- 
other instance of the care taken of this tree 150 years ago. I might 
multiply proofs as to the identity of this interesting tree, were it 
necessary to do so. The reviewer of the Quarterly refers me to the 
old women of Windsor. I will only add^ that, had that gentleman 
taken the same trouble that I have done to ascertain from the 
descendants of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page which they considered to 
be the real Heme's Oak, he would have been told that they had 
often danced round it in their younger days, * had couched in the 
pit hard by,' and that it was still standing, aJthongh 

" * A hardened stomp, bleach'd to a snowy white.' 



• »f 
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In 1838, the following passage appeared in the Quarterli^ 
Jteview: — 

*^ Among his anecdotes of celebrated English oaks, we are snr- 
prised to find Mr. Loudon adopting (at leasr, so we understand him), 
an apocryphal story about Heme's Oak, given in the lively pages 
of Mr. Jesse's ^ Gleanings.' That gentleman, if he had taken any 
trouble, might have ascertained that the tree in question was cut 
down one morning by order of Kinjs Creorge III., when in a state of 
great, but transient, excitement. The circumstance caused much 
regret and astonishment at the time, and was commented on in the 
newspapers. The oak which Mr. Jesse would decorate with Shake- 
spearian honours stands at a considerable distance from the real 
Simon Pure. £very old woman iu Windsor knows all about the 
facts." 

Mr. Jesse replied to this statement of the Quarter^ £eview 
in a letter addressed to the editor of the Times. From this 
time, the existence or non-existence of Heme's Oak has been a 
subject of controversy. The arguments on either side are 
given in Mr. Knight's "Shakespeare/* from which we copy the 
following details : — 

" The memory of the editor carries him back to Windsor as it 
was forty years affo. The Castle was then almost uninhabited. 
The King and his nimily lived in an Uffly barrack-looking building, 
called the Queen's Lodge, which stood opposite the south front of 
the Castle. The great quadrangle, the terrace, and everypart of 
the Home Park, was a iree playground for the boys of Windsor. 
The path to Datchet passed immediately under the south terrace, 
direct from west to east, and it abruptly descended into the Lower 
Park, at a place called Dodd's Hill. From this path several paths 
diverged in a south-easterly direction towards the, dairy at Frog- 
more, and one of thtse went close by a little dellj in which lonir, 
rank gpraiss, and fern, and low thorn, grew in profusion. Near thU 
dell stood several venerable oaks. Our earliest recollections as^o* 
ciate this place with birds'-nests and mushrooms ; but some five or 
six J ears later, we came to look here for the *■ oak with great ragg'd 
horn?,' to which we had been introduced in the newly-discovered 
world of Shakespeare. There was an oak, whose upper branches 
were much decayed, standing some thirty or forty yards from the 
deep side of the dell ; and there was another oak, with fewer branches, 
whose top was also bare, standing in the line of the avenue near 
the back wall. We have heard each of these oaks called Heme's 
Oak ; but the application of the name to the oak in the aveiiue is 
certainly more recent. That tree, as we first recollect it, had not 
its trunk bare. Its dimensions were comparatively small, and it 
seemed to us to have no pretensions to the honour which it occa- 
sionally received. The old people, however, used to say that Heme's 
Oak was cut down or blown down, and certainly our own impres- 
sions were that Heme's Oak was gone. One thing, however, con- 
soled us. The little dell was assuredly * the pit hard by Heme's 
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Oak,' in which Anne Pig« uid bei troop* of fiirira ' couched vlth 
obscored lighti.' And eo «e fuc ever a»3ucia(«d (bid dtU witb 
SluikMpeare. 

" The uak vhich Hr. Jeue calle Kerne'a Oak is now perfscll; 
bare down to The very root*. 'In this stale," saya Mr. Je«M, 'it 
has been probably loa^ before tlie recollection of the oldest persons 
livinE.' lie adila, ' It has ilways been protected by m Blronfl fence 
round it.' In our on n recollection, this tree was anprnlected by any 
fence, and ila upper part only waa wiibered and witbpnt bilk. So 




■' ■«'ivt«6 



far from Berne the Hunter having blasted it, it appears to have 
suffered a premature decay within the last [wentj years. This tree 
is of anull girth compued with other treea about it. It Is Dot more 
than fifteen feet in circumference at the largest part, wbile there is 
a msgnificentoak at about two hundred yards disiance, whose girth 
it nearly thiry feet. 

" The doubts which naturally belong to this question are, we 
apprehend, sufficiently cugtnt to render it a somewhat bold act for 
the authoiitiea connected with the park to have recently put up a 
tKiard on Mr. Jesse's favourite tree in the avenue, bearing this 
inscriptioa : — 
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I 

' ** • There is an old tale goes that Herne the Hanter, i 

Some time a keeper liere in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the \)rinter-time, &tfull midnight, 
Walk round about this oak.* * 

" The subject has been recently investigated with gr<»at acateness 
by Dr. Bromet, and his conclusions are given in a very inte^e^ting 
letter in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1841. He has coUected 
a variety of testimony from living persons, which goes to prove that 
a tree called Heroe^s Oak was cue down some sixty 3'ears ago, and 
that the tree which now pretends to the honour—* this oak ' — had 
acquired the name in very modern times. * Its present same was 
not conferred upon it until some time after the demolition of another 
old tree formerlv possessing that title.' This entirely agrees with 
our own personal recollections of the talk of Windsor about Kernels 
Oak. But Dr. Bromet justly observes that the * strongest proof ' 
against the claims of Mr. Jesse^s oak is Collier^s Map of 1742, which 
actually points out *Sir John Falstaff's Oak' as being not in the 
present avenue, but outside it, near the edge of the pit."* Mr. Collier 
'■ was a resident in the immediate vicinity o^ the tree he thus dis- 
tineuisbes/ and his map is therefore an indisputable * record of its 
locality a hundred year* ago.' So far, we think, the proof is absolute 
that the oak in the avenue is nat Heme's Oak. it is nor, as we 
believe, 80 called by general tradition, even in very recent times. 
It certainly was not so called in * Collier's Plan of Windsor Little 
Park in 1 742,' in which plan another tree, standing some yards away 
from the avenue, is remarkable enough to bear the name of Sir 
John Falstaff's Oak." 

It is quite clear that an oak was blown or cut down, and as 
the wood was sold and made up into articles for sale, nothing 
was more likely than a pretence that it was Heene's Oak. As 
a relic it was popular, and, like other wonderful trees, miany 
loads of wood stood substitute for the original in the manufac- 
ture of Heme's Oak toys. But it is simply a question whether, 
until an oak was cut down or blown down, th«re was any atten- 
tion whatever paid to the individuality of Heme's Oak. It 
was a capital speculation. Furniture and snuff-boxes from 
Heme's Oak sold well. "Mr. Emlyn was architect and 
superintendent of the works at the Castle at that time. He 
had the fallen tree removed to his yard, where it was cut up" 
and, no doubt, made a good thing of it as " Heme's Oak." At 
one time, we are told it was cut down by order of Greorge III. ; 
at another time, " it was blown down sixty years ago." Mr. 
Knight's " earliest recollections associate the place with bird's- 
hests and mushrooms;" but he mentions two oaks, and says, 
" We have heard each of these oaks called Heme's Oak." Mr. 
Jesse mentions one fact that is not shaken — that of the direc* 
tion of an avenue having been diverted to save that one tree. 

* Shakespeare wrote **stai midnight," and **an oak.*^ 
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We believe all the old ladies of Windsor cannot upset that 
little bit of conclusive evidence, whereas the gossiping stories of 
Mr. Knight and the Qaarterly upset one another. As to Mr. 
Collier's plan of the park, and his notion of which was the tree, 
we have too many instances of imperfect maps to pay any more 
regard to that than we should to a printed tale. Most likely 
his authority was old women's gossip. How many maps may 
we now find differing from each other in what we may caU 
essential points ? But there stands the fact, that a noble avenue 
has been diverted from what may be called its proper direction, 
to save a tree which the persons in authority have stamped as 
** Heme's Oak." With regard to the differences between the 
old women of Windsor, the Quarterly , Mr. Knight, and Mr. 
Jesse, " it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ;" and there we 
leave it, but with our mmd made up that Mr. Jesse and the 
authorities who ordered the inscription are right. 



THE SCRIPTURE HERBAL -THE LILIES OF 

THE FIELD. 

" Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.^^ 

"At the moment of speaking," says Lady Calcot, in her " Scrip- 
ture Herbal," **the Saviour was seated on Mount Tabor, which 
is still a flowery hill, and looking over fertile plains to sheltered 
valleys, where the lily springs up at every step; so that his 
hearers had only to look on either hand to the beautiful and 
stately flower, and behold its purity of colour and delicacy of 
texture, far exceeding all human workmanship, even for a 
monarch's wear. When such is the fitness, the propriety of 
the simile divinely spoken in that place, I can scarcely compre- 
hend the anxiety to displace the reading of the Testament, 
and substitute every and anything for the lily of Palestine." 

Our authoress favours the adoption of the narcissus cala- 
thinus as the lily of Solomon^ and seems, in another passage, 
to be half angry with others for disputing it; and she says, in 
(K>nclusion : " Salt's scarlet amaryllis, from Abyssinia, Le Vail- 
lant's giant lily, from the desert of Africa — nay, even the foetid 
crown imperial — have, in turns, been proposed ; but each and 
all ought to be surely rejected in favour of the true white lily 
of Palestine." 

For our own parts, we think it almost presumptuous to ques- 
tion whether this or that, or the other lily was meant by our 
Saviour, when common sense tells us that the allusion was 
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general. Christ did not say, " Consid^ the lily of the field," but 
" the lilies of the field ;** and what does this convey but that, if 
there were a thousand species of lilies in flower around them, they 
were all included. On what authority — ^by what perversion of 
language, any one flower should be supposed to be fixed on, we 
know not. "Consider the lilies of the fields, how thbt grow : 
THET toil not, neither do they spin." The comprehensive 
language of the Saviour was not likely to be limited to a single 
species ; nor does it ia the least detract from the supposition 
that he comprised all the kinds of lily familiar to the people, 
that he says afterwards — '' And yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.'' 
For, had he said — " Consider the thousands of beautiful lilies 
of the fields," it would not be so comprehensive as the more 
simple sentence which comprised all, if there were millions — 
" Consider the lilies of the fields." However, while we make 
up our mind that the lilies spoken of by our Saviour meant 
every kind of flower that was called a lily, we leave others the 
singular task of settling on which particular ^/Zotoer they will fix 
the plural, 

Solomon's lily may be, after all, a distinct kind, however 
unimportant it may be what kind it was; for it is called 
severally, the lily of the valley, and the lily that groweth by the 
waters, which may be considered synonymous ; and, therefore, 
we have a right to presume it was one of the many liliaceous 
flowers which grow on marshy ground. But with regard to 
the lilies of the field, they would comprise all the most delicate 
and most gaudy, the most beautiful and fragrant, that carpeted 
the regions known to the multitude. 

Kitto, in his notes to the " Pictorial Bible," falls into. what 
we consider the same error as his predecessors, and has his mind 
fixed on the singular. He says : — 

^ The Syriac translators seem to have considered, with modem 
versions, that the lily of Solomon and the lily of Matthew were 
identical ; for which conclusion, indeed, this anthoritv is scarcely 
needed. What kind of lily is intended, no one can tell ; bat, con- 
cluding that it was a lily, the amarjllis latea offers a fair alterna- 
tive. We know that this flower abounds in Palestine, and the 
gorgeous displays of the green vales, embroidered with a profusion 
of the yellow amaryllis, at a time when mo»t other flowers have 
faded, was well calculated to furnish the subject of an allusion to 
the spontaneous bounty of God.^' 

Now, there happens, according to our notions, to be no one 
circumstance to favour the identity of the two flowers — not 
even the name. We give the translators all the benefit of 
being able to render the word flower instead of lily, for that 
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would help us, were it admitted. We have already shown that 
Solomon tdludes to the lily of the valley, and the lily tha^ 
groweth hy the waters; while our Saviour, whose language 
throughout the Sermon on the Mount is dignified and compre- 
hensive, speaks of the lilies of the field (and if it could he ren- 
dered flowers, it would he hardly more comprehensive, as the 
lily, in its many forms and colours, no douht composed the 
greater part of the flora of that country), evidently alluding 
to the heauties of a whole tribe. Kitto, indeed, in a note to 
the Song of Solomon, upon the subject of the lily noticed 
there, says : — " The Hebrew word shoshanna seems to indicate 
that the lily of the valley was one of those plants wherein 
the number six predominates in the distribution of their 
parts — such as the crocus, asphodel, daffodil, lily, &c." Here, 
then, he has a choice of flowers on which to fix the royal 
preference, and concludes that the king must mean the 
amaryllis lutea. Now, if there be one lily more ugly, more 
common, more scentless than another (blooming, too, only at a 
I>eriod when nobody would care even to mention things in the 
open air), the amaryllis lutea is that flower. It is only like a 
large, coarse crocus, not so good a yellow, and, moreover, does not 
grow in valleys, nor by the waters. But we are apt to consider 
the Scriptural texts in too limited a sense : the lilies of the Old 
Testament are widely different from one another; because, 
while Solomon speakis of the lily of the valley, and which 
groweth by the waters, Esdras, speaking of the restored house 
of Jacob, writes (among things prepared for them) of " seven 
mighty mountains, whereupon there grew roses and lilies, 
whereby I will fill my children with joy ;" and the wise son of 
Sirach compares the praises of the good to " the sweet smell of 
lilies, to the lilies by the waters." In short, the lilies formed a 
very prominent portion of the flora of those parts and those 
days ; and, as the sweet smell of lilies is alluded to, we have a 
right to suppose that the low, common, scentless amaryllis 
lutea was as far from the thoughts of those who mention the 
lily at all, as it is removed from the more beautiful and fragrant 
lilies of the field, which bespangled the great expanse of vege- 
tation in the Eastern world. Besides, if it be true that the six- 
petalled flowers were riieant by the original Hebrew, and now 
translated as lily, then the whole tribJ of amar}'llidea would 
come in with as much propriety as the little common amaryllis 
lutea. Upon the whol.e, therefore, we think it presumptuous 
to assert that the various texts allude to the same lily, when, 
as we have shown, distinct habits are attributed to them ; still 
more so to assume that the alleged single lily of the Old Testa- 
ment should be identified with the "lilies of the field," men- 
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tioned by our Saviour on the Mount as more glorious than 
Solomon; and, worse than all, to fix upon an insignificant, 
scentless species of amaryllis as the one so favoured. 

We could give a long catalogue of the flowers claimed by the 
different writers as the lily of Solomon, and all as unlike each 
other as may be ; but Solomon's lily of the valley, and growing 
by the waters, and Esdras's lily of the mountains, and Christ's 
lilies of the field, have no analogy whatever, except that our 
Saviour comprises the whole tribe; and although we admire 
the authoress's first choice, the liltum candidum, before all 
others, and blame her for abandoning it for SprengePs narcissus 
calathina, which she appears to do, yet we maintain that our 
Saviour's words justify us in concluding that he comprised 
every flower that was known to his hearers by the name of 
lily. We have been blaming people for discussing matters of 
no importance, and yet have fallen chin-deep into the same 
error. However, there was something so obviously stupid in 
cavilling about which single flower was meant, when the allu- 
sion was in the. plural, that we could not resist the temptation 
to give our notions upon the subject. 



THE BETEL, OE AEECA NUT, 

Is the fruit of the areca palm, and produced both by the areca 
catechu and areca oleracea. It is universally used by the 
Malays and other Asiatics, cut in thin slices, mixed with quick 
lime (chunam), made from calcined shells, and wrapped in the 
leaves of the betel pepper: hence its name, betel. When 
chewed, it produces intoxicating effects, stimulates powerfully 
the salivatory glands and digestive organs, and diminishes the 
perspiration of the skin. It is considered by Marsden, and other 
travellers in the East, as remarkable for its narcotic and in- 
toxicating powers ; but, according to more recent researches, it 
is doubtful whether the intoxicating effect ascribed to the 
betel nut is not more owing to- the betel pepper leaves, in which 
it is wrapped, than the nut itself. The Malays would rather 
forego meat and drink than their favourite " pinang," or betel 
nut, which both young and old chew, like the Europeans do 
tobacco. Children begin to chew betel very young, and yet 
their teeth are always beautifully white. 

The nuts contain a large quantity of tannin, and are much 
employed in some parts of India for dyeing cotton cloth 
(nankin), and where, according to Dr. Blume, whole ship-loads 
are annually exported from Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, and Cochin- 
China. The practice of chewing the areca, or betel nut. 



although oOensLve to EuropeaiiB, is allowed by all modem 
travellere in the East to be really very conducive U> bealth in 
the damp and pestileiEtial regions of India, where the natives 
live on spare dieb. 

FEBNS AND PEEN CATALOGUES. 

Mb. Kbnnbdt, of the CoQserratory, Covent GMden, has 
favoured the public with a catalogue perfectly novel aiid beyond 
measure useful. He has givenus alistof all thepopular^mwro, 




riee, and varieties illuitrat ng each femily with so much of 
plant as will enable almost anybody to name every Bpecunen 
lie may po^ees by sunplj looking through the embeUiahmeuU, 
which aie executed with great delicacy and aoouraty; and he 
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has thereby rendered a trade catalogae more useful than half the 
works especially devoted to the subject. We have selected two of 
the illustrations as the best method of giving a proper idea of the 
work, and it is quite clear to us that it will set hundreds, who 
had no particular fancy for such things, to commence growing 
them. Ob that account, we shall offer a few words on their 
culture and general management, for they are rapidly be- 
coming fa^urites in and out-of-doors. First, we would observe 
there is no more mystei^^ in growing ferns than there is in 
cultivating the most simple plants, and InaAnuch bm they are 
not half so dainty, we may say not so much. They require no 
dung, and as they grow naturally where the only nourishment 
they get from t^ earth is decayed vegetation, we have only to 
mix some stony bnt porous smbstaace. There is nothing better 
than broken pots ; tiie faunps may be as large as filberts, or 
even walnuts, but the small stuff made in breaking must also be 
mixed up with it. Peat earth and leaf mould is all that is 
required besides this broken stuff, and equal portions by mea- 
sure will do. Some f^ms grow in moist places naturally, and 
these may be grown near the bottom of the fernery, that they 
mav receive the waste water from all those higher up. A 
collection of ferns grown in pots will do well in this compost, 
provided there be a good dmnage of crocks at the bottom. 
Kaising ferns from seed is not difficult, as may .be seen by the 
quantity of young plants coming up in all ferneries, but the 
seed is as fine as Scotch snuff, and would be easily blown or 
washed away. When the fronds exhibit ripeness, the only 
way to make sure of the seed is to brush them off from the 
back. Some say, lay the seeds downwards and rub the face of 
the leaf; but it matters little how they are rubbed off, if you 
use a &rge piece of paper to prevent any fh>m being wasted. 
Prepare a pan full of the soil we have mentioned quite level 
with the top edge, that you may the easier press the mould 
down to a smooth, even surface, oow the seed thinly over the 
soil, which must be first watered, and cover with a bell glass 
that will allow the edge to h^ pressed in the soil, to exclude the 
ordinary atmosphere. When ihe^ begin to vegetate, tilt the 
glass a uttle ; and as they advance, inure them to the full air by 
degrees. But there are such facilities for obtaining and propaga- 
ting ferns, that few would care to raise them from seed. There 
is no plant more easily increased, for the smallest bit will grow 
if there be a portion of root to it. There is, in fact, no diffi- 
culty in growing ferns in rock-work in the open air, or in pots 
in a room. Thej must not be leffc to perish for want of water ; 
but short of this, they will bear a Uurge amount of iU-usage. 
One of our engravings represents Otmunda Claytomana (Vir- 
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ginian Osmunda), gathered by Mr. Clayton in Virginia, sent in 
1772 by Dr. Martin to Kew Grardens. The fronds are upright, 
a yard high, narrow, composed of numerous short, mc^ly 
alternate, deeply pinnated leaflets, smooth when fully grown. 
Many of those about the middle of the frond are either totally 
or partially covered with innumerable brown capsules, the edges 
of each segment turning in, so that nothing but capsules 
appear on either side the leaf. We see no mention of this 
splendid fern in either Moore's or Prancis's books, because it is 
not a British fern, though it grows well in England. In Mr. 
Kennedy's catalogue we have Osmunda cinnamonica, O. Clay- 
toniana, O, interupta, O. regalea, and O. spectabilis. « Every 
other genus is illustrated ; hence the value of the catalogue, 
which should be in the hands of every fern grower in the 
kingdom, as a work of constant reference, having not less than 
sixty engravings. 



AEE LADIES GOOD JUDGES OF ELOWEBS? 

BY A COSMOPOLITE, 

Sib, — ^Were I to give a direct negative to this question, I 
should be committing an act of manifest injustice to the few, 
while the many would look upon it as a crime little short of 
sacrilege. It must be admitted by the most cynical, that, in 
this superficial age (of crinohne and court dresses), the ladies 
are great admirers (if pot profound judges) of flowers^ whether 
natural or artificial. 

Sir, as a genuine cosmopolite^ I have had the pleasure of 
serving ladies of various ranks and degrees, even from the high- 
bom duchess to the wife of the burly burgomaster ; and I have 
found that a real love and knowledge of flowers (and the love 
increases with the knowledge) is like music. Some ladies 
possess the knowledge of music in a pre-eminent degree ; yet, 
with all their knowledge and love of the beautiful, they are not 
able to judge a flower by any rational standard. 

I remember a speech of the late " Sir Bobert Peel," wherein 
bespeaks of a certain class as the vulgar rich. To point out 
the proportions of a flower to such a class would be a thankless 
task, and httle short of insanity. They care not whether a flower 
is round or square ; they say it is pretty, vastly pretty, but in- 
variably conclude with — " Oh ! what a pretty dress it would 
make !" I am ready to admit that the ladies in general have 
a more refined taste, and are more susceptible than men ; there- 
fore, with respect to colour, their judgment is more to be reUed 
on than that of the opposite sex. It seems that women's mis- 
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sion is to admire, not to judge ; I therefore do not doubt their 
taste, but their judgment. 

I know that ladies of the most exalted station have studied 
and become proficient botanists; but I likewise know that 
botany is not floriculture ; and however well their minds may 
be adapted, or however well they may be qualified to study the 
science of botany, I feariessly assert that the science of botany 
will never teach. them the good points of a flower. I speak 
from experience when I say, that any lady or gentleman will 
gain a better knowledge of what a flower ought to he, by. a care- 
ful perusal of your little volume, " The Properties of Flowers 
and Plants," than they will ever gain firom the most elaborate 
treatise on botany. 

If, therefore, I find that ladies of rare merit and commanding 
talents — :ladies who have the most exquisite taste for all that is 
beautiful — whose eyes are never at 'fault with respect to colour, 
and yet have such an imperfect knowledge of the general pro- 
perties of that which their eyes delight to look upon — what can 
I say of those who simply follow in the wake of fashion, and 
imitate (though awkwardly) the high-bom dame ? I must take 
note, however, that a title does not necessarily constitute either 
a lover or. a judge of flowers; neither do we believe that a 
brougham is essential to a thorough knowledge of flori- 
culture. 

V A lady of title and fortune does not invariably love flowers 
for their own sake. They more frequently class them with the 
poodle and the parrot — ^things that are necessary for their 
amusement — something pretty that money can purchase and 
fashion sanction. It is true that those beautiful gems of nature 
are arranged with consummate taste, in costly vases, to deco- 
rate the gay saloons of the votaress of fashion ; but this is only 
in keeping with the soft hearth-rug for the poodle, and the 
gilded cage for the parrot. 

With respect to the second, or Sir Bobert Peel's class of 
ladies, daily observation teaches us that they are largely on the 
increase; and this is not surprising. With unbounded com- 
merce and unchecked speculation, with the thousand avenues 
(honest and dishonest) that lead to wealth, the wife of the 
junior clerk to-day may become the " vulgar rich" lady to- 
morrow. And although she may change " Woodbine Cottage" 
for a villa in the Eegent's-park, she carries her tastes, her 
habits, and her prejuSces with her. Plowers are things she 
very imperfectly understands, and, in most cases, would prefer 
the wreath of the man-milliner to the choicest products of the 
gardener. D. 
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THE TULIP FANCY. 



It may appear strange, but the tulip, as grown in collection all 
over England, owes much of its interest to the humble denizens 
of the small gardens round the principal commercial towns,, and, 
until late years, to those immediately round London. To their 
taste do we owe the best selection from the Butch rubbish, from 
which a few good ones were Arom time to time picked out, and 
for numerous seedlings raised from their comparatively small 
collections. By degrees men of heavier metal took up the plan 
of raising seedlings; and then we owed much to Clark of 
Croydon, Butley of Greenwich, Lawrence of Hampton, and, 
since their day, to men further north — Lightbody of Faikirk, 
Slater of Manchester, Dixon of Edinburgh, and others. But on 
the demise of one fancier after another, the seedlings were 
dispersed, and all the buyers took credit for novelties of which 
they never sowed the seed ; nobody but the grower could tell 
from whose seedlings particular new fk)wers came, nor did any 
of them choose to own that flowers first produced by them were 
not their own raising. The only two grand points attended to 
in the olden time were, colour and regular marking, Many of 
the old Dutch flowers were very striking in these qualities, but 
when the English standard of perfection required a pure base, 
thick petals, and round, short cups, the greater portion of the 
foreigners were discarded, and the English surpassed the Dutch 
altogether. It is possible now to make up a splendid bed of 
tulips without a single flower with a stain in the base, a pointed, 
a thin, or narrow petal. If any of our readers have ever visited 
a fine bed of tulips, bloomed under an awning, we need not tell 
them that it is a finer feature, in even a first-rate establishment, 
than any single family of flowers can present, however varied or 
extensive the assemblage, and yet there is hardly a good esta- 
blishment that can boast its tulip bed. The late Duke of 
Devonshire once commissioned a nurseryman to make him up 
a tulip bed. Unfortunately, his Grace pitched upon a party 
who grew all the old Dutch flowers, and when they bloomed, 
the duke saw so plainly that it was inferior to all the collections 
he saw elsewhere, that he never followed up the fancy. Had 
it been equal to them, his Grace was just the nobleman to select 
a few fine novelties every year to make it still better, bai 
seeing that to make it decent he must get rid of nearly all and 
begin again, he gave it up in despair. This was *' a heavy blow 
and great discouragement^ to the tulip fancy, and was re* 
gretted by all who knew the fact, because, had the coUectioa 
been worthy of the owner and of the price charged for it, the 
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duke's example would doubtless have been followed by other 
wealthy patrons. But that is past'. His Grace was in bad 
hands ; a great price was charged for an inferior collection ; he 
knew it, and, perhaps, condemned the rest of the dealers, fancy- 
ing they were all alike. The only thing that can be done now 
is to assure any lady or gentleman who has a fancy for this 
splendid flower, that there are some honest dealers, and that a 
hed of any dimensions may be had at the rate of a fourth of 
what the Buke of Devonshire paid, and that it would be war- 
ranted to contain none but clean show-flowers. 

An awning adapted for a fine bed of a hundred rows would 
be about sixty feet long and, say, fifteen feet wide ; and wh«n 
the tulips were in bloom all May, it would be the most' plea- 
sant retreat in the whole garden : when they were out of 
bloom it would afford the best possible shelter for greenhouse 
plants ; and when all were clean out, a delightful retreat from 
sun and wind for a tolerably large party of visitors. 

The tulip, is worthy of aU commendation. Thousands must 
have seen the collection at the Bed Lion Inn, Hampton, to say 
nothing of many private beds ; and we feel quite assured that 
whoever may adopt the feature, as part of a first-rate establish- 
ment, will, for the time, see that greenhouse, stove, and con- 
servatory are thrown into the shade. We regret that the 
building mania round London, and, we fear, elsewhere, was the 
destruction of hundreds of fine collections ; for the ground on 
which we have seen canvas-houses in such numbers as to 
appear like an. encampment, has been covered by thousands of 
houses, and the renters of the gardens driven to sacrifice what 
had taken them many years to collect. 



THE HOLY WELLS OF lEELAND. 

One of the strange infatuations of the Irish peasantry was 
their beUef in the efiicacy of a pilgrimage to the holy wells. 
Mrs. Hall, in her hand-book to Ireland, says, ** Nearly every 
district of the island contains some object of peculiar tonctity, 
to which ignorance attribute the power of curing diseases, 
and frequently of remitting sins. Visits to some of these places 
were formerly, and to some extent are still, enjoined as worls 
of penance for crimes; in other cases they were. voluntarily 
undertaken by penitents ; but the more usual motive was that 
of obtaining h^th for the body, and tedious and wearisome 
journeys have often been made for the purpose of drinking 
water from some specified fountain, by persons who were ap- 
parently hardly able to crawl a few yards from their own 
thresholds. Most of the holy places were wells, and many of 
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"them have, kept their reputation for centuriea ; the fame of 
Bome being undoubtedly ooeval with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, wMie that of others probably preceded it ; the early 
Christian teachers having, it is believed, merely changed the 
olgect of worship, leaving the altara of idolatry unbroken and 
undisturbed." . St. Bonogue's veU was one of these wonder- 
working plates of worship and of penance. There are others 
known as holy wells,- of scaroely less note. St. Oran's, now 
quite a ruin ; St. Solough, covered by a stone building of con- 
siderable pretensions as a relic; St. Declan's is also a ruin. 
We give the latter and St. Ronogue'a from sketches by Mrs. 




and Hr. C Hall Fach holy well has ts stated day when a 
pilgrimage is supposed to be fortunate — the day of its patron 
saint. This attracts numbers of visitors, some with the hope 
of receiving health from its waters, others as a place of meeting' 
for distajit friends, but the greatest number are lured by love <J 
idleness and dissipation. However, these folUes are gradually 
giving way Under the influence of education, ^though there 
are still credulous and ignorant people who ke«p up the firce, 
and will, perhaps, as long as these monuments of superstition 



MACHINERY AMU MANUAL LABOUE. 
Pebhaps it may appear to some people very cruel to invent 
maofainea to do away with the poor man's employment, but the 
whole thing is abllacy. Thrashing machines arairf far greats 
service than if they merely saved wages. The (iumer can 
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thrash out his bamful of wheat in a few hours, and supply the 
market with his whole produce in a comparatively short time. 
• This is of infinitely greater importance than any amount ol 
wages. But the reaping machine, which can do the work of a 
score of men in a few hours, and the grass or hay mowing 
machine, equally wonderful in its way, are among the most use* 
ful and extraordinary of modem inventions. We have seen 
both these at work, and so completely do they perform their 
task that it seems impossible to improve them. There have 
been several reaping machines introduced. We have seen very 
inferior ones at Mechi's farm; there was some disadvantage 
attending all of them ; and after visiting the agricultural meet- 
ings, and seeing all that were to be seen, neither the reaping 
nor the mowing was equal in any respect to that by the 
machines of Burgess and Key, now in use. Strange as it may 
appear, such is the improvement made in the machinery of 
these important implements, that an immense breadth of wheat 
may be standing one dJay and in shock the next. A field of 
grass, ready to cut down, will be mqwed before there would 
be time to get enough hands together, to say nothing of 
doing the work afterwards. "Dispatch is the life and soul of 
business,'' as we were taught in our youth; and when we think 
of shifting markets and precarious weather, it is a great comfort 
to know that a hundred acres of wheat or grass can be cut in 
an incredibly short time. Besides, now that men will combine 
to injure their employers, it is a fine thing to be independent of 
them. 

To see these machines at work, one could fancy that there 
were intellect as well as power. The thing appears like magic : 
a large breadth of grass or of com, as the case may be, is cut 
dowu as rapidly as a horse can walk, and he goes round the 
field working, cutting down a considerable width of stuff all the 
way he goes. But Burgess and Key have quite a repository of 
useful machinery, in Newgate-street, for lessening labour and 
performing work ; and whether we look to one or other of the 
hundred extraordinary things, from a little butter chum to a 
steam-engine, we can do nothing but wonder at the ingenuity 
of the inventors, who, however, are not always the men to profit 
by the sale of their inventions. 

Messrs. Burgess and Key's repository in the City, extensive 
as it may be, is nothing, compared with their manufactories in 
th^ country. Messrs. Ssmuelson exhibit a mowing machine, 
manufactured under Boyd's patent, which comprises a cleaner 
and knife-sharpener, to keep in order the cutters. This is not 
for hay-crops, tike that of Burgess and Key, but for short lawn 
grass, and it does its work well even in wet weather. Messrs* 
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Shanks have also a very oomplete mowing machine, but without 
the cleaning and sharpening apparatus. What with sewing 
machines and others, which save labour, we are enabled to com- 
pete with all the world in almost every manufacture ; nor do 
they permanently injure the working man. It providBS another 
kind of work, and dirives him to it ; for no one can say there 
are less men employed, or that railroads and machmery do any- 
thing but change a man's work. 



THE ONE BOILEB SYSTEM FOB HOETICULTURAL 

BUILDINGS. 

The science of heating buildings has been practically developed 
to an extraordinary extent in horticultural affairs, for with a 
single boiler no less than seventeen houses and pits, with twenty- 
seven compartments, have been heated, including one enormous 
building for a winter garden. The area of these houses and 
pits is 18,600 feet, and the length of the pipes employed is 
.7,000. This may be seen at the fruit-forcing nursery in the 
King's Soad. One great recommendation of the plan upon 
which this system is carried out is its simplicity. Those who 
have watched the progress of heating with hot water, flowing 
and returning through cast-iron pipes — ^who remember the nu- 
merous changes from one cons^ction to another, many of 
them being complicated beyond measure, some of them fre- 
quently out of order, and most of them more elaborate and 
expensive than was at all necessary — ^must admire a construction 
that can hardly go wrong. One ftimaoe, one boiler feeding all 
the pipes for houses a hundred yards apart, in every one of 
which the water may be let on for heat or shut out when not 
required — and not only for one, but for any number of apart- 
ments — seems to be a mechanical and scientific wonder. But 
facts are stubborn things ; there it is to be seen in full activitj^, 
producing the necessary heat for forcing all kinds of fruit m 
all kinds of houses, — a sight which everybody who contemplates 
the building of a house should witness before he orders a brick 
to be laid or a pieoe of glass to be cut. At Mr. Weeks's estab- 
lishm^t there may be seen houses of various forms^ pits of dif- 
ferent constructions^ doing their allotted work, whether it be 
in imitation of a temperate climate, gentle warmth, or the heat 
of the tropics, and there cannot well be a more interesting sight 
to even a common observer ; but it is doubly so to the amateur 
or professional horticulturist. 

The forcing establishment of Mr. Weeks is one of the horti- 
cultural lions of the metropolis. The centre building is an im- 
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mense crystal palace or winter garden^ planted with vines, which 
are loaded with fruit, although only one year in their present 
position ; single rods, tall and straight, with bunches from the 
ground upwards to a great height ; peaches, nectarines, and figs, 
in great abundance abd fine health; many houses of pines, 
among which are numerous queens, that will undoubtedly weigh 
half-a-dozen pounds. In other houses there are splendid straw- 
berries bearing heavy crops ; a vast number of peach, nectarine, 
and apricot trees in pots, with fruit on them. There have been 
great additions made to the buildings within the last twelve 
months. One new house, of considerable length, shows various 
modes of ventilation, which are very clever, ingenious, and effec- 
tive ; and independently of all the houses being heated from one 
boiler, to a temperature, varying on a cold, wet day, from 65 to 
80°, according to requirements of the contents, a large pond 
of water out of doors is warmed sufficiently to use in the hottest 
department. The different styles of the various houses are well 
adapted for inspection and choice, and we advise all gardeners 
and their employers to pay a visit, as we did, to judge for our- 
selves how near the reality comes to the description in the 
illustrated catalogue published by the proprietor ; and we may 
safely say that the establishment more than realised our expec- 
tations. 

To those who contemplate building, Mr. Weelcs's Illustrated 
Catalogue will be of great service, inasmuch as it contains en- 
gravings of all kinds of houses, from the conservatory down- 
wards, and comprises various descriptions of pits and hot-beds, 
so that a person may determine upon the form, size, and style 
of any horticultural building on merely looking at the book. 
We have selected some examples, which will give a pretty good 
idea of the style of the engravings, of which there appears to be 
nearly fifty, for we have not counted them, and many are far 
too large for our pages. With regard to heating houses of 
smaller dimensions, Mr. Weeks uses boilers of a size propor- 
tioned to the work they have to do ; but it is well worth con- 
sideration, if there be houses already in an estabhshment, whether 
it would not greatly economise fuel and labour to adopt a boiler 
that wiU do all the work. We have had one of Mr. Weeks's 
boilers in use some years, and it heats three houses, though it 
is one of very small dunensions ; but if ever so small, the tubular 
boiler is the most effective, and is heated with the least fuel. 
But everybody interested in horticultural pursuits should visit 
the establishment, which is opposite Cremorne Gardens, for 
they will be highly gratified. 
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A VISIT TO A WASTE GROUND AND A FINE 

HOUSE. 

It would be difficult to eyen guess the number of times that I 
have been called in to advibe as to the improvement of estates^ 
and especially of gardens ; but it would form a Qurious volume 
to describe the various manners in which my suggestions have 
been received. I have never been an advocate for total change 
in the laying out of grounds. In old domains, I have always 
found features that I felt inclined to preserve, and wanted my 
alterations to chime in with them. I know that the practice 
of landscape gardeners is to make a dean sweep, if they can, 
and make the whole space subservient to their notions, and so 
make a change cost a frightful sum of money. I, on the con- 
trary, can always see methods of greatly improving an estate at 
perhaps a fifth of the cost. When called in to report upon the 
state of a garden, and suggest what is required, I have met with 
singular people, with strange notions-r-people, lavish in expen- 
diture upon the house and furniture, parsimonious in the 
garden ; cooks and butlers at £50 to £100 per annum in the 
house, and gardeners at 18s. per week to board and lodge 
themselves. 

" Once upon a time," I was sent for to a noble new mansion, 
and the following is an account of the interview with the 
principal : — 

Emploteb : " I want you to look round my garden, for I 
am not satisfied with my gardener. The place k>oks unlike 
anybody else's." 

ouch were the words addressed to me by a lady who had two 
very large gla^B-houses, roofed with vines, and crowded with 
plants, a pinery, pits for melons and cucumbers, an acre of 
'kitdien garden, with a very long and high wall covered with 
fruit trees, besides gooseberries and currants, strawberries and 
orchard trees in the open ground, but not a single shrub in 
firont — a naked carriage-road, edged with ^ yard of lawn, or 
rather grass ; and a crop of mangold-wurtzel reached down a 
dope to a very pretty running stream — I might say, river. 

" Madam," said I, "how many men do you keep ?" 

" One ; but he's an expensive one ; he hisbs 18s. per week." 

"What! no one to help him ?" 

" Oh, yes ; he has the cow-boy to assist him when he is busy ; 
but the boy's time is a good deai taken up at the fiirm." 

Forthwith, I commenced a tour through the place. There 
was as fine an entomological collection on the plants as could be 
wished. The red spider, meally bug, scale thnp, and green-fly. 
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had fairly taken poaseBmon, and were seeing which oould destxoj 
the plants quickest. The vines had all the loose, rough hark 
ahout them, and were one mass of cottony white, covering 
a multitude of busy insects. The plants reminded me of Kew 
in the olden time. Some scores of gooseberry and currant 
trees had evidently not been pruned for two years ; of course, 
they were in a bad state. There was no winter green ; not a 
cabbage, cabbage-plant, or a stump. A few pines were in the 
pit; everything else matched. On my return to the' house, 
the lady wished to know what she ought to do. 

" Bo, madam !" I replied. " Have all the vines stripped of 
their bark, and thoroughly cleaned ; have every plant that you 
intend to save washed with strong wann soapsuds. Turn them 
all out from one house first ; have the wood-work scoured, the 
glass sponged, and the brick lime-washed, as soon as the vines 
axe cleaned, but not before, for the myriads that infest them 
will find their way all over the house. Lastly, have the floor 
washed and watered with strong lime-water; and when the in- 
terior can be pronounced clean, have the plants cleaned, one by 
one, and brought back.'' 

" Oh, but will not this take a long time ?" 

<< Yes, madam ; and if not done directly, there will be no 
grapes, and the plants will not recover.'' 

" Cannot you recommend a gardener capable of keeping the 
place in proper order ?" 

'' No ; it will take two good men all their time, after it has 
been put in order." 

" I think the man I have got robs me of plants. I miss 
things frequently." 

I could not help saying, " What else can you expect ? First, 
you have only one man to do two men's work, and next, you 
only pay for half a man. How can you suppose that a gar- 
dener, with a wife and children, always expected to dress 
decently, and slaving from daylight to dark, with a perfect 
conviction on his mind that ever3rthing was going back for 
want of labour, could live upon 18s. per week, without a place 
to shelter him but dear lodgings ? I doubt much whether you 
are robbed, because there is nothing saleable on the premises. 
I think plant after plant is dying, and many have died. The 
man may have thrown them away, perhaps ; but I see nothing 
grown on the premises that would bring him a shilling." 

And then she begged I would send a man, who could wash 
and clean the vines and plants, or help her man do it ; and 
with that request I complied ; but I gave her to understand 
that I could only lend him for a month, and that I could not 
recommend a gardener at less than 35^. per week, nor % second 
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man under £1 or 25s., who would be capable of keeping the 
place in order. My man was glad when his month was up, and 
when applied to to send one in his'plape, I declined. Here 
was a mansion, splendidly built and fumishec^ on a fine site, 
with ornamental water in front, running at the bottom of a fine 
slope, capable of being made one of the prettiest places in the 
country, absolutely barren ; not a tree or shrub to break the 
outline of a very large and elegant front ; a road like one across 
a common or waste ; mangold wurtzel where there should be 
short grass, and desolation outside a house fit for a nobleman. 
If any owner of spirit had the estate, he would add to the 
thousands the mansion had cost, five hundred pounds, to con- 
vert a miserable waste into a little paradise. I believe I pre- 
vailed so far as to obtain a promise that the front should be laid 
down in grass, but I could not induce the lady to think of 
planting shrubs, and I was too much vexed to pay another 
visit, although treated with all the liberality that I could 
desire, and more than I could expect. The glaring incon- 
sistency of the place was to me disgusting. I believe the lady 
was in earnest when she told me that " she thought Ids. per 
week was high wages. The Horticultural Society only gave 
12b., and she gave half as much again." However, all I could 
do was to tell her that there were plenty who would take her 
place, but there were no gardeners. The class of men who 
would apply was a different race altogether. Stablemen, horse- 
keepers, and cow-boys, who had been allowed, perhaps, to dig in 
a garden, and fancied they could recollect what they had seen 
the gardener do, were always ready for such places ; but she 
had just seen the result of employing such a man. Looking 
at the state of the vines, the plants, and the garden, they were 
all but spoiled, and another year, which, under a first-rate 
gardener, might recover them, would, under an eighteen-shUUng 
bungler, finish them altogether. Whether the lady profited 
eventually, I know not; but when my man left, a jobbing gar- 
dener was at work among currants and gooseberries, and. the 
cow-boy watering the stove and greenhouse plants. Poor 
things ! I fear they came off very sadly, and I have been afraid 
to inquire about them; for plants out of health want ten times 
more looking after than good healthy subjects^ I could not 
heh> recollecting what I have said and written many times : 
'* Those who employ cheap gardeners are penny wise and pound 
foolish." 

G.G. 
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ENCOUEAGB GAEDENING AND GAEDENBR8- 

Gabdeving is admitted to be the most rational and gratifying 
of all recreations ; and with all its risks and annoyances, it is 
pleasant even when followed as a buaness ; but the former class, 
who garden for recreation, must have a very different plan to 
the latter, who follow it for a living. The former class we 
profess to provide for — ^the latter know how to provide for 
themselves. A garden for pleasure requires no more of one 
crop than the owner can consume, but there must be an in- 
finitely greater variety of subjects. The latter may be confined 
to those crops which succeed best with the least trouble, and, to 
use a mercantile phrase, pay best. Hence, one market gar- 
dener shines in celery, another in brocoli, a third in cauli- 
flowers, a fourth in strawberries, and so on through the leading 
articles of produce, and each makes the other crops subservient 
to the principal subject for which his ground and himself are 
famed. The routine of business at such gardens is simple. ' In 
a private garden the owner wants it to supply all. He will 
Have his fruit, flowers, and vegetables in their proper seasons ; 
and instead of having, like a market gardener, only particular 
things to attend to, he has not a week in the whole year free 
from some duty or other, which, however, he performs with 
delight, and contemplates with satisfaction. ' The gentleman's 
gardener has a constant round of cares. There is no occupa- 
tion at all equals his for anxiety and attention. Not only are 
all things required of lum in season, but many are required out 
of season, which he must supply by forcing or retarding. The 
amateur gardener, though perhaps more moderate in his wants 
than the employer of a professional - gardener, nevertheless 
strives to imitate, as nearly as his means will allow, the doings 
of his professional neighbour ; and he must go through, in a 
small way, nearlv all the operations of others who do them on 
a large scale. The manner in which he carries out his opera- 
tions depends, first, on the instructions he can find in books, 
and next, upon his observations on what others are doing. 
Some men, who watch everything and everybody, and retain in 
their minds what they learn, soon becomie good, gardeners ; and 
in nothing is this so forcibly shown as in the progress of 
gardening among cottagers, who, wherever they are encouraged^ 
as they should be, soon excel the professional gardener in the 
quality of the few things they grow. Here we find the man- 
who is following the plough all day, digging in his own garden 
two or three hours of an evening, and producing for his own 
family, comforts, if not luxuries, which would otherwise be 
beyond their reach. The advantages, therefore, of gardening. 
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are felt in the lowest grade of society. The mechanic who has 
a garden is still more benefited, for the labour there is a con- 
trast to that in a close manufactory, and preserves his health, 
as well as finds him occupation, when he would otherwise seek 
it in company, at no time profitable, and often ruinous. Look 
next to the laradesman who seeks recreation among his flowers, 
fruit, and yegetables, and he is not less benefited by the occu- 
pation of gardening. Passing onwards, we come to employers, 
who feel an interest in everything their own establishment can 
produce, and we hope in time to convince these that their 
gardeners must labour hard while masters enjoy their rest. 
Too many gentlemen subject their gardeners to privations by 
the miserable pittance given in wages, and in ad^tion to their 
work their mind is ''ill at ease," because there are wants at 
home which they cannot with their limited means supply. 



MELCROSS ABBEY. 

Thbbe is perhaps hardly a ruin in Ireland more interesting 
than that of Melcross Abbey, in the neighbourhood of the Tore 
Waterfall, close to which has been found what was once called 
the rarest of British ferns, Tricomanes speciosum; or, the 
bristle fern. It is said to be peculiar to Ireland, not having 
been ^ found in^England, .Scotland, or Wales. The ruins are 
picturesque, and the remains of many portions of the building 
possess great interest. ; It .is said that a church occupied the 
site, but was consumed ,by fire in 1192. . The Abbey was built 
for Franciscan monks, according to Archdall, in 1440 : but the 
annals of the four masters give its date a century earlier. Both, 
however, ascribe its foundation to one of the McCarthy's, 
Princes of Desmond. The building consists of two princdpal 
parts, the convent and the church ; the latter is about a hundred 
feet in length, and twenty-four in breadth. The principal 
entrance is by a handsome pointed doorway, luxuriantly over- 
grown with ivy, through which is seen the dilapidated great 
eastern window. The intermediate space, as indeed every part 
of the ruined edifice, is filled with tombs, some containing in- 
s(;riptions to direct the stranger where especial honour should be 
paid. To. attempt even a slight description of these memorials 
of the departed would be difficult, and require more space than 
w^ could afford ; we give, however, a sketch of an ancient tomb, 
or vault, which thepeasanjbs point out as the resting-place of the 
holy fathers. « The cloister, which consists of twenty-two arches, 
is the best preserved portion of the Abbey. ■ In the centre grows 
a magnificent yew tree, which covers, as a Toof, the whole area. 
The circumference of its trunk was, at the time of Mr. and Mrs. 
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ill'f tour, thirtMii f«et, and Ha bd^ in pnoortkn. It is 
ire than prob^le tbat the toee v «aeral wiUi the Abbey, and 
la >buited by tbe baods of the uonhi, who boOt it centuries 




ago. The imiUtion of rains has become sa b^ionaUe as fern 
groning, for such oonstruotionB are best adapted for the culture 
of that varied ramily; and a tour through Ireland, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Halt's four handbooks for a guide, should fbim one 
of the flret oonditiaDB of a man's qualification to erect such 
subjects after realities instead of deaigna. 
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-FOEGET.ME.NOT.'* 



These is something bordering on the serious in these words ; 
they oonyey ft sort of misffiving — a fear that a caution is neces- 
sary ; and they imply, at leaflt, a danger of neglect. But they 
ahso describe a flower — Jkfyawtis pahutrU — which many have 
attempted in vain to grow in a garden, after transferring it 
ftrom its favourite spot among wild flowers, in moist places, 
mostly by the side of a stream. As a garden flower, it is no- 
thing. The bloom is not sufficiently conspicuous to j)ecome a 
favourite ornament. See it where we may, there is only just 
enough blossom to look interesting on a very close view, not 
enough to covet. We turn away, and, if in a very contem- 
plative humour, fiincy the poor little thing is conscious that it 
is very much neglected, and petitions to be noticed. The truth 
is, that the plant is not very easily grown. It is not everybody 
that has a stream running through his garden. A pond is a 
kind of substitute, and we have seen them fringing the borders 
of an artificial lake ; but there is no condition so hard to supply, 
in a general way, as the fresh and constant moisture that is 
found at the edge of streams. To give an account of this plant 
and its habits: — There are thirteen species, according to 
botanists, but they differ considerably. Myoaotis pahutris, the 
true forget-me-not, is distinguished by the creeping perenni^ 
root, and the funnel-shaped calyx, clothed all over with straight, 
rigid, shining, dose-pressed hairs, and having its teeth broad, 
triangular, shorter than the tube. The corolla, also, is con- 
spicuous, and generally admired for its enamelled brilliancy. 
It is a beautiful pink flesh-colour before expansion, afterwards 
bright blue ; common about rivers, clear streams, and ditches 
in most parts of Great Britain, flowering in the summer. The 
only chance of cultivating in pots is to keep it always well 
•watered ; for naturally, and where it flourishes most, the roots 
are dose enough to be constantly wet. The English name of 
this genus is not very inviting— soorpion grass. Turning from 
the flower to the sentiment, which is a sort of reminder, how 
many neglected fHends and fellow-creatures might be par- 
doned for obtruding, if they could, with these three words, 
"Forget-me-not!'' To how many who had neglected some 
unfortunate dependent, from whom they had experienced 
good service, would they be a sad reproach ! How apt are 
all of us to lose sight of old and once-valued acquaintances in 
the battle of life, who could say, and touch our best feelings, 
if they could approach us with " Forget-me-not ! " But, taking 
another view of the subject, what motto so fit for a present to 
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a friend, young or old, as "Forget-me-not?" For our own 
part, we would, if we could, address our work to all who have 
read our writings for the last thirty years, if they have derived 
information, im|»rovement, or instructioti, and say to them;*!!! 
the words of the title," Forget-me-not." We are now getting 
into the "sere and yellow leaf;" yet, if. we look to the extettt 
of the patronage with which our latest works have been 
honoured, we have reason to belieye we are not forgotten. We 
own that our writings have been very caustic ; that we have 
rambled among thorns, and briars, and nettles, instead of en- 
joying flowers. We have taken up the cause of the gardener, 
the amateur, and the fair dealer, against a. powerful claiss, who 
live on the credulity of the public ; and by this we have made 
many enemies. Those who fancy we repose on a bed of roses 
are sadly mistaken ; but if we have no other reward, we have 
the consolation of knowing that the measure of a man's hostility 
is in proportion to the check we put upon his fraudulent deal- 
ing, and we need only request the upright member of the trade 
to look back at his bills and calculate the money he has paid for 
worthless things that have been warranted good. We appeal 
to the enthusiastic lover of flowers for an account of money 
expended in his garden for things he has thrown away. In 
this battle against fraud and imposition, we have been alone ; 
no other writer has ventured to offend the dealers, who live by 
advertising, and pay liberally for the publication of their worth- 
less novelties. But however unprofitable our task may have 
been, we hope to see the day when even floricultural knaves 
may own that " honesty is the best policy." In conclusion, we 
have to assure our readers that the advertisers in this work do 
not belong to the class we have been condemning ; they are 
selected from a great number, because their dealings are honour- 
able, and they look for a preference from all who desire to have 
their money's worth for their money. We now take our leave, 
with a hope that every reader who would make presents to 
friends, young or old; will adopt this work as an appropriate 
souvenir, and give them "Glenny's Illustbated Gabden 

FOBOET-ME-NOT." 
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SHOET NOTES ON MEN AND THINGS. 

Bead's Engines, not mifch larger than the usual full-sized 
ones for a garden, are powerltd enough to put out a fire, yet 
can be made to project a shower as fine as dew : and the hand- 
syringes are as effective for lighter work. 

NuBSBBT FOB CUTTINGS. — MoBSB, of Dursley, sends cut- 
tings by post all over the kingdom, and publishes a catalogue 
showing the price of cuttings of every description. 

Mb. Tutton, the oldest of the bandmasters, except Godfrey, 
patronised at horticvltunlfHeSy has left the Horse Guards, of 
which he was bandmaster twenty-four years, and is now master 
of the powerful brass band of the London Bifle Brigade — a 
change much for the better — and attends shows in any part 
of the country. 

Benjamin Edoinoton has made such extraordinary addi- 
tions to his already enormous assortment of tents and mar- 
quees, that he could, if necessary, cover Salisbury Plain with 
canvas at a short notice, or erect a dancing pavilion for five 
hundred couples. 

Whebb any pride is taken in the appearance of a lawn, one 
of the mowing machines is absolutely necessary ; and, although 
there are twenty different kinds, the choice may be confined to 
Shanks's and Samuelson's, with Boyd's Patent Brush Appa- 
ratus, which mows in wet weather as well as dry. Shanks's 
has been reported to us to be the best of all those, without the 
brush cleaner and sharpener. 

Lane, of Berkhampstead, and Bitebs, of Sawbridgewortb, 
have monopolised the trade in potted fruit-trees, and perhaps 
possess as fine collections of fruit as can be found in the world at 
a nursery. When we say as fine, we do not mean that they have 
the greatest number of sorts, for both confine themselves to the 
best, so that we cannot get an inferior kind from either. 

The flower-pots of the "Weston-super-Mare Pottery of Mr. 
Phillips will last any number of years, and are like new ones 
every time they are washed. They are well adapted for private 
growers. Nurserymen only want the pots for a year, till the 
plants are sold, except their specimens grown in large-sized pots. 

The square pans of Mr. Ball, of the Beptford Pottery, Sun- 
derland, are the best things ever invented for seed-sowing, 
pricking out, or cuttings, and save more than one-third the 
room as compared with round ones. 

Buboess and Key have perfected their machines for mowing 
hay crops and for reaping com, and the way they perform the 
work is more like magic than mechanical agency. Every dij9l- 
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cnlty hjtt been oyeroome; the work surpasses anything that 
can be done by any nnnib«r of men. 

Noble, of Bagshot, and Dahcki, of Fulham, can supply as 
fine a stock of conifers and Ammcan plants as any nobteman 
can want, and moreover as cheap as anybody. 

FisswoRKS are now a ¥ny fiehionable finish to JHea out 
of doors, and none have ^ver surpassed those of the vetnan 
SouTHBT, of Lambeth, who has ei^bited them in every part 
of the kingdom, and for many years. 

Baskes, of Stowmarket, and Bkago, of Slough, publish the 
best catalogues of dahlias, and, if we except some of the growers 
of Bethnal-green, periiaps send out the best plants. 

Salteb, of Hammersmith, imports all the continental dahlias 
and chrysanthemums worth growing. 

The Gutta Pebcha Tubivo, for watering gardens at any 
distance from the supply, is a great boon to gudeners, and has 
now proved itself lasting. 

TsE Ikdeliblb Markik0 Ike Pencils are used to write 
on wooden labels, and no weather can obliterate Uie names. 



THE end. 






PSTTRIt AND OALPIN, PJtlKTKBa, LUDOATB HILL, LONDON, K.C. 



GLENNY'S 

ANNUAL POCKET ADVERTISER, 

BOOK OF BEFEKENCi; 



XO TMM 

GARDEN ALMANACS FOR 1860. 



NoTHiKa has been more waatiiig than a means of advertising 
respectable firms, where they would not be associated with others 
of a questionable nature. In our endeavour to produce a woA 
of this kind we have been obliged to use caution, because there 
are some who struggle hard to advertise in good company, and 
fdw w(AiId have the courage to refuse th^ &vours, and tell 
them the true cause of their refusaL Some men are blind to 
their own interests. They look at the cost of publicity — ^they 
think they do enough business without ; others " consideb/' 
and they are bo long considering thivt their fiivonrs come too 
late ; but some thousands of gardeners, employers, and amateurs 
will have this to refer to all the year, and, as they may calculate 
on being well served by any one or all whose advertisements 
appear, it ^nll be more useful than any periodical or paper that 
is open to every trader, fStur (nr unfeir, in which the tender of 
the price insures insertion, without regard to the character of 
the advertiser, or of the subject to be advertised. Whatever be 
the number of advertising patrons, they will all have the benefit 
of a drculation which we veiy much underrated when we first 
contemplated the publication of the work, and there are but 
few buyers who wfil not look to tJl those announcements with 
a view to select tradesmen on whom they may depend for all 
they want. We have solicited only such as we could con* 
sdentiously admit, and the reader ifnll readily understand our 
object in selecting those, who, in these days of fraud and decep- 
tion, may be relied on as fair dealers and good tradesmen. 
Though the choice is not so great as it is in some works, the^ 
cannot go wrong. The circuhktion of the Pocket AdverHger is 
immense; and we reprint all gratuitously in an illustrated 
Annual; as valuable information to buyers of whatever is there 
advertised. 

The Pbicb of Adtbbtisino is, (or a page, 40a.; half, 2l8. ; 
quarter, 12s. ; smaller advertisement, 10s. 

Q. OLENNY, FULHAM; 'S.W. 

' H 
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COMMON LAURELS, 

Very fine indeed, by the Hundred or Thousand, can be 

sui»plied by 

CHA£LES HOBLE, BA6SH0T, SUSKET. 



CONIFERS 

Of all the most attractlTe kinds in DEODABS, ABBOfi 
VIT^, PINUS IN8IGNIS, BENTHAMIANA, MUBI- 
CATA, CEMBBA, BXCEL&A, LABICIO, AUSTBIACA, 

IRISH YEWS, indeed a very general and select Stock, 
in the finest possible health and fitness (or transplanting, can 
also be supplied bj 

CHABLES HOBLE, BAOSHOT, SUBBET. 

Catalogues sent on application. 

8TANBASD BOSES. 



A very fine Collection of all the recent varieties, as well as 
the best Old Sorts, can be supplied by the Dozen, Hundred, or 
Thousand, at the cheapest rate, by 

CHABLES HOBLE, BAGSHOT, SUBBET. 



THE NEW ROSES FOR 1860. 



All the really good New Boses of this Season will be sent 
out in good time for planting, and so as to insure a fine bloom 
this season. They will be strong and healthy. Apply to 

CHABLES HOBLE, BAOSHOT, SUBBET. 



olbnkt'b xtnrcii, pockbt ABTBSTiasB. s 

SHANKS' 

PATENT LAWN-MOWING, ROLUNG, COLUCTING, 

AND DELIVERING MACHINE. 




IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS FOR I860, PECULIAR TO 
SHANKS' PATENT LAWN-MOWER. 

lit.— The BbalU or bsndlts of all tha differeot slz«a of Hachinra 
aro made of malleable imtewl of cast iron, and are much neaur, Dot 
nearly lo liable U) break, and a gre&t deal llgbter tban the niual 
oast-iroD onea. 

Sod. — The drapgbt is great); lesvened bj the reduced weight and 
leM frictlua on l£e jonraali. The Hachiiu ia u leaat ooa-bair 
more eaaily itoiked tban formerly. 

8rd.~Tho cutter and wheels, by a simple contriTaDce, are prevented 
from breakiDg, although the former mij come into contact with a 
Blone or other hard substance in mowing. 

'■'- ■^'le annoyance which is often given by tbo bearii ~ -' "- 
ting loose, and the latter w£""~ ■ - ■ 
caaBiag~miich stiSneu and friction in w 
obvistid. 

etlL— The " Patent Delivering Apparatns" is attached lo all the 
Horse, Poay, or Donkey Hacbines, and effect* m saving in the work 
eiecnlsd oyer all other Lawn Howers of 86 per cenL, and a aaving * 
in trouble to the man in walking the Uichine of 76 per cent. This 
Apparatus may also be attached to the Hand Hachiaes, if required. 

SHASK'a Fatebt Lawk Movter is at work in Her Majesty's 

fardeae, at Kew, Windsor, Backingham Pslsce, Osborne, and 
almoral ; and also at daily work on the lawns of the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 
Illastrations, with further particnlars and tcetimonials, on 



ALEXANDER SHANKS AND SON, 

PATENTEES, 
jmNB IBOH WOBES. ABBBOATH, XIJB. 



0jjansn*n akitvaii poeKsr Aownnflws. 

saw Tsisf-esiiss w&mgw ms&sju 

''SUBSLET QEX*' (Hone). 



JOHN MORSE feds great pleasure in offering the above, 
which obtained first Prize and Certificate at Dnrsley in Angnst 
last Mr. Glennj bdng judge, he, together with all who juiw it, 
pronounced it first-dafls aim a great acquisition. Colour — dear 
Dnff, striped with red and tipped with white ; in form, the moat 
perfect of all fant^ DflJilias; height, three feet; cuttings in March 
and April, 28. each ; plants in May, 5a. each, with the nsoal dia- 
count to the trade, if three cuttings or |dants are taken. 

Also the following Seeds, of the best quality, saved hy himself, 
at 7d. per packet: — Yerboia, Dahlia, Anemone, Balsam, Phlox, 
l>rummondii, Holtyhock, and Delphinium Formosum ; also Poolers 
" King of Kidneys " PoUto, at 2a. 6d. per pottle. 

J. M. cenHnues to supply cnttinga of Dahliaa, Faehaiaa, 
Verfoenaa, Geraniums^ Boses, HoIIylioeks, Pinks, Panaies, and all 
other kinds of Beddinr Plants^ by post, at one-third the price of 
plants. Catalogues of which can be naa for one stamp. 

Tba Nuneriea, Dnrslij, Glosuoesteiahire^ 



> I ■ ■ I »^ 



JOHN HARRISON, 

NURSERYIIAN, OARUNGTON, 

HAB 8TIIX OH UiXTD A TEXT SynCBIQB STOCK O^ 

STANDARD AND DWARF ROSES 

Of all the best TarietieB in onltiYation, of whioh Catalogues 

may be had on application. 

Vkte ^ade Supplied on the moet lAbnal Venma, 
Kuneiy, Bariingten, iPeb. 11, lt6a 



NEW SEEDLING DAHLIAS 

FOR. leeo. 



THOMAS BARNES 

Begs to inform his Patrons and Friends that he will be 
prepared to execute Orders for the following 

NEW VARIETIES, 

wbioh he recommenda vitii perfect confidence, riz. :— 

SHOW GLASS. 

i. d, 

FOBTUJMJfi TEUjEB (Barnes), pale buff, beautiful 

shape, and constant . . . • .76 

OTACCESSIBIjE (Barnes), bright clear yellow, 

nnquestionablj the finest yellow ever offered . . 10 6 

TVANJBLOJEi (Kiellez), rosy lilac, extra fine • . 10 6 

FAUjADIUM (Cailloux), dark scarlet, extra fine . 10 6 
KEOOi DIT BAJi (Caxlt^ux), blnsh white, large 

and fine . . . . . . . 10 

'RESPOJSTDE'NT (Barnes), peach colour, exquisitely 

formed and v«ry fine . . . . . 10 6 

THOMAS "NIKON (Barnes), chestnut brown, large 

and fine . . . . . . .76 



THE SET OF SEVEN FOR 50s. 



6 QVKnn*S AXtnSAL vockbt jjuvektssksl 

FANCY VARfETIES. 

SdJAT (Migubt), carnniM crinisoii, tipped pare white, 

best in its eUas 10 6- 

UZZTB JAJSTE (Babjses\ bright jdlow tipped pure 

white, best in its eUas . . .76 

TEEiIt-T AlaE (Babnes), pnre white, edged blood red, 

finest shape and very constant . • « . 10 6 

TBASIBB (Mioubt), white tipped, and striped with rose 10 6 



The Four fbr 25&, or the entire Set of Eleven for TOs. 



QOUDBmN QJHSEmN (BAionss), beantifnl bright golden 
yellow, finest erer offered for bedding purposes, 28. 6d. each, or 
249. per dozen. 



T. B. begs to state, in addition to the above, his Col- 
lection is replete with all the approved kinds, and are offered 
sA below : — 

Varieties of 1859 . . • . 12 per doz. 

„ lodo • • . ■ 7 O ,f 

„ 1867, and fcHrmer years . 6 „ 

,^ Or 100 in fine assorted colours for 50s. 

Oladiolus Bowiensis . . dOs. per 100. 



GENERAL CATALOGUES 

WILL 8H0BTLT BB BBADT, AND MAT BB HAD ON APPLICATTON. 

8T0WMARKET. 
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VASES, PEDESTALS, SUN-DIALS, 

^AHDINETS, FERN-CASES, 

BALUSTRADES, 

^Irpgs & €uxk for fter-lffrto, ^^ats, d^f ♦ 

In IMPERISHABLE SILICEOUS STONE, at E«duoed 

Prioes, for the adornment of the Villa Garden, the Mansion 

Grounds, or the private or puhlio Park. 



The follo^nng is from ''Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper." 

" The principal care of the gardener then is to keep his vases fall of choice 
blooming plants, and this brings us to the sabjeet of a proper material for the 
balcony and all the ornaments. Many of the finest in the country were com- 
posed of Portland stone and granite ; some, however, are marble. But time 
commits great havoc on most kinds of stone, and even the most modern of 
oar pabUc bnildings already suffer. We have only veiy recently been able to 
counteract these effects of a variable climate by the adoption of siliceous stone, 
which resists aU atmospheric hiflneAce. Tills stone is a composition that can 
be moulded to any form and afterwards vitrified by fire heat; but, what is 
still more important, it has led to the discovery of a solution which enters 
into and combines iwith the surface of any stone it is applied to, and preserves 
it from depreciation and decay. This has been sucoessfuUy applied to portions 
of the Houses of Parliament, the Pavilion at Brighton, and the Custom-house 
at Greenock. It does not form a coating on the surface, but sinks into the 
Stone, and entirely changes its nature. For the edging of beds, borders, and 
fountains, it has been largely used. We strongly recommend all who have 
stone work exposed to the tUr to have it prei?erved from further decay by the 
application of the solution. For vases, ornamental pedestals, pillars, pilasters, 
facings, and, in fact, ever3^hing that stone is used for, it is superior in appear- 
ance and durability to any stone or composition known. The solution may be 
^applied to all ornaments in cement or *compo; * finally, and appropriate for a 
finish, it is the best of all materials for the preservation of tombstones from 
fbrther decay, and altogether unequalled for their formation/* 

» 

Por Priced Illustrations, a-pply ^ 
FREDERICK RANSOM E, 

AT THE SHOW BOOMS, 

Cannon Bow, Westminster, S.W. ; or Patent Stone Works, 

Ipswich. 



8 Qrxsrsn'B aknual pockst adtsbtises. 

GEORGE W. DIXON, 

SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 

48a, MOORGATE street, LONDON, Ka 



G. W. v., haying the adwiiaiges of a practical experience 
of nearly twenty years as general Manager in the selecting, 

buying, and selliiig 

AGRICULTURAL, VEGETABLE, GARDEN, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

TO -THB FIBK OF 

OOBDOir, THOMSON^ ftnd Co^ 

late of Penchureh-street^ with confidenoe solioitf the attention 
of Noblemen, Gentlemen, Merchants, and Shippers to his 
extensive Stock, a priced Catalogue of which will be forwarded 
upon application. 

Orders oareflilly seleoted and properly packed 

fbr £zi>ortation. 

GISHURST COMPOUND. 

PATENTEI>* 

FOR PREVENTING AND DESTROYING 

Bed Spider— Thripft—AmericaB Blighfr— Kealy Biig^Seale--Aati-^ 

MildevHSteen and Brown fly^-Bed Bugs, Ac; and 

tnefal in Winter Dressing. 

Contains no deleterious Ingredient Has reoeived the 

sanction of tbe Gardening Press. See Gardenert^ Ckromele of 

April 9th and July 16th, 1859, and Cottagb Gabbbnxb, 

July 12th, 1859, and has been i^vourably reported on, and is 

used by eminent gardening authorities, among whom are— 

Mr. Judd, of Althorp Gardens; Mr. Eivers, of Sawbridgeworth; 

Mr. Edmonds, of Chiswic^ House Gardens ; Mr. Collinson, of 

Eaton Hall Gardens ; Messrs. A. Henderson & Co., Edgeware- 

road; Mr. Jas. Yeitch, jun., Chelsea; and Mr. Spencer, of 

Bowood Gardens. The principal Nursery and Beedsmen 

throughout England, Scotliyid, and Ireland ose it, have taken 

in supplies, and are now prepared to sell Single Boxes. 

Price Is. for first trials and small uses, such as destroying 
Bed Bugs; 3s. for not large gardens; 10s. 6d. for great gardens. 

With TestimoniaU and JkU directions far use, 

%* Nurserymen and Seedsmen supplied by Pbics's Patent 

Candlb CoMPAifY (Limited), Ijondon. 
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TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 

AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 6ARDENERS, 



HOT HOUSES, aREEN HOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
POTS & FRAMES BUILT OR REPAIRED, 



ON THB 8H0BTEST KOTICB. 



A POPUUR WRITER HAS SAID RECENTLY i- 

^' People in general are deterred from indulging i& these 
luxiirias of ilie garden br the eniMmouB prices charged for 
their construction by profeaaed Horticultun^ Builders; but a 
man who can build a mansion or a castle can execute the most 
elaborate work in wood, or iron, and glass, in the best style, with 
equal facility, and at 25, or in some cases 50, per cent, leas/* 



Greenhouses a^nst waUs already baUt, 
20 feet looff and 12 wide • • • . £97 to £30 

8pan-roofed Houses, say ao feet by 18 75 ,, 80 

Karket Gardeners* Tkree-llg^t Frames, 
11 feet by 4 feet 6 inclies .....£22%. 

Florists' ditto, higher Frames .... 13 10 



Buildings of every description constructed in the highest 
style of the period, and at the lowest possible prices, by 

FRANCIS DENNIS, 

21, CHELSEA VILLAS, FULHAM EQAD, S.W., 

Who will undertake Work to any extent in Town or Country. 



10 oLsmnr's aithual fockbt ipyebtibkb. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

VERSAILLES NUBSERY, WILLIAM STREET, 
HAMMERSMITH TURNPIKE, W. 

JOHN SALTER 

Will send ont early in Spring several splendid New Chrysan- 
themums. Among them will be found — ^Ajax, Alarm, Alma^ 
Amazon, Arthur Wortley,AtalantB, Beauregard, Boule de Neige, 
Bouquet des Fleurs, Ceres^ Christiana, Comet, Clipper, Crista- 
galli. Dragon, Edith, Emperor, Eva, Evening Star, Favourite, 
Grand Sultan, General Harding, Jane Amelia, Jardin d'HiTMr, 
Jewess, John Bunyan, Madonna, Mr. Murray, Mrs. Tomer, 
Mrs. William Holbom, Novelty, Piotoreum Boiemi, Pompeii, 
Queen of the Isles, Queen Mab, Saoo Yera^ Wonderful and 
Yellow Perfection. 

His unrivalled General ColfeotMn (containing upwards of 
nine hundred YarietibBs) is the largest in Europe, and includes 
all the finest Show Tlowers, as well as those suitable for the 
0— ci t a tory and Garden. 

* His Descriptive Catalogue fov 1860 may be had 

OD prepaid application. 

WHY NOT PRESERVE YOUR FRUIT ? 



NETTING, BUNTING, & SCEIMS 

Por Pruit Trees and Tender Plants; 

THE BEST PROTECTION ABMNST FROST, HAIL, AND WIND. 
OUTSIDE SHADES FOR GREENHOUSES. 

GARDEN-MATS, RICK-CLOTHS, 

New and Second-hand^ 
WITH POLES, PULLIES, AND LINES, 

BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 

MARQUEE, TENT, AND FLAG MANUFACTORY, 
2f Duke Street, Southwark, S.E. 



West-Eni Establishment, 32, Charing-cross, S.W. 
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TIMOTHY BRIGDEN, 

AND 

iartepr jof |lants ^ ^niraals fax Jlparia, 

RAILWAY ARCADE, LONDON BRIDGE, 

LONDON. 

FLOWER SEEDS, WARRANTED NEW AND TRUE, 

Comprising all the finest Grerman yarieties of Double Stock, 
Aster, Mangold, the whole of the New Annuals, and the most 
ohoioe selection of the seeds of Florists' Flowers, always ready. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
Of all the best known kinds, carefully saved from superior variC' 
ties exclusively for T. Bbigden. Independently of his own 
superior stock of everything useftil in garden establishments, 
T.'Bbigden can supply the popular seeds of other persons, 
in sealed packets, for the quality of which he a mtA-mtpaoakkB. 

CUSTARD, BOSTON, Sc OTHER VEGETABLE MARROWS, 
All the choice Melon and Cucumber Seeds, Double Balsam, 
and other Fancy Flowers. 

PLANTS AND ROOTS 
Of every description, for Beds, Borders, Ornamental Grounds, 
Stoves^ Greenhouses, and Conservatories, always on sale at the 
proper seasons. 

WARDIAN CASES AND AQUARIA, 
For the Drawing-room or Boudoir, ma&e and furnished in the 
most approved style ; and Portable or Ornamental Fountains 
upon the most approved principle. 

AQUATIC PLANTS, 

Every desirable variety of Fish, Reptiles, Beetles, Water 
Insects, &c., to the number of many thousands, for Aquaria. 

FERNS AND APPROPRIATE PLANTS, 
ForWardian Case and Dwelling-house culture. 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS 
In great variety, and all the articles appertaining to the Garden. 

FoBlroffice Orders to be made payable to TIMOTHY 
BBIGBUN', at the Southwark Post-office. 
Cataloquss on bbcbipt of a Postagb-stamp. 
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MESSRS. SEARLE AND SON, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

AXD 

VALUERS OP NURSERIES, MABKBT GARDENS, GROWING 
STOCK, AND HOUSEHOLD PROPERTY OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION, 

HIGH STREET, KINGSUND, LONDON, N.E. 



Thb earliest Informationr of Nurseries and Market Gardens, 
for Sale or Letting, is requested for gratuitous insertion in 
their Trade Circulars, which are distributed (free of charge) 
throughout the kingdom. 

Periodical Sales by Auction will be held at ihe Auction 
Mart of surplus Stocks of Florists, Nurserymen, and others, 
especially in Bulb, Bedding, and Planting Seasons. 

Valuations of Nursery and Garden Stocks made, and Sales 
effected, in any part of the kingdom. 

Fanning and other Stocks insured in the Globe Insu- 
rance Office, as well as Insurances on Life, by 

MESSES. SEAELE AND SON, 

AGENTS. 



VALUATIONS MADE FOR ADMINISTRATIONS 
AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
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d LENNY'S 

SELECT 

LIST OF THE BEST FLOWER SEEDS, 

With thd Prices they ouglit to pay for them to 

bave them Goo<}. 

■ ♦ ■ ■ 

The object of this List la to sJbiow the Amateur how very few 
TarietieB are necessary for aill the purposes of contrast and e£Fect 
in a well-conducted garden. In selecting the following, regard has 
been had for economff of time, money, and ground: — 

AJUVVALA TO BK gOWX AND THINNED OUT WHEBB THEY 

A1UC TO BI4001I. 

Stamps. 

1. Convolvulus majoTj a climbing plant, mixed colours, 10 

feet 3 

2. „ minor^ a dwarf, brilliant blue and white, nine 
inches 3 

3. JVismopAt/a ifwi^u, bright blue, 6 inches 3 

4. German Larkspur y dwarf, doul^e, 12 varieties, mixed...... 8 

„ „ separate colours, each 8 

„ „ hyacinth-flowered 8 

6. Coreopsis tinctoria^ elegant plant, yellow and brown, 2 feet 3 

„ „ several varieties, more dwarf, each ... 8 

6. J^taeet Fea^ climbing 8 to 4 feet, various colours, mixed ... 3 

7. Candy TuA, red, purple, white, or mixed, 9 inches ......... 8 

8. CoUinsia bicolor, dwarf spikes, blue, &&, 6 inches 8 

9. Migmonette^ grown for its beautiful perfume ,... , 8 

10. JErysmum PeroffsManum^ dwarf, golden orange, 9 inches.., 8 

1]L. X^jp!im(9 nqnusj dwarf, blue, 6 inches^ Hartwegti^ 2 feet, each 3 

„ Menziesii and Hyhnda insigniSf each 6 

12. Campanula Lwrii^ dwarf, blue, 4 inches. 8 

Clintonia pulchelk^ 4t mchea 6 

ANNUALS THAT BEQUIBE TO BE SOWN AND PLANTED OUT, OR 

FOITED. 

13. J^infm% 12 equally mixed colours.. 3 

14. Ten- W^ Stock. — Mixed, or each separate colour, 100 seeds 6 

„ „ Large flowering, mixed colours „ 6 

„ „ Superb sulphur „ . 6 

„ „ Tail, mixed, fawn, white, and violet ... ^ 

„ „ Scarlet Bouquet, quite new, dwarf 18 

„ „ Brompton, Giant, Emperor, Summer. 

▲utumn. Wallflower •leaved, and 

Others quite new, ...., „••• 6 
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iContmued.') 8tain|w* 

15. C%Ma Atier, Trnffant's Peony-flowered, yery saperb, 

mixed or separate colours 12 

„ „ Globe, Quilled and Striped, Rammcolns, 

and Pyramid, many colours, mixed or 

separate, each 6 

16. New Everlasting /tbiMr.— Splendid for winter nosegays, 

different colours, 6, new crimson 6 

17. Imperial India Pink. — ^Improved double flowering, mixed 6 

18. SckizoDetalon WaHceri, — Singular, dwarf, white 6 

19. Acroainium roteum, — ^A graceful plant, with a rose- 

coloured flower, very superior to Khodanthe Manglesii 7 

20. PlUo^ Drummondij many colours, a good pot plant 6 

21. 6lenht*s In^oved BaUaaok, acknowledged to be the finest 

in Europe — six classes 87 

„ Any separate colour, a dozen seeds 7 

„ 14 varieties, mixed 13 

22. Cocibcomi, mixed colours ; a good pot plant 6 

28. Thunbergia^ a very excellent climbing plant, with orange, 

white, yellow, or buif flowers,- very abundant bloomer... 6 

24. French Marigoid, many Yarieties of marking, 18 inches ... 3 

„ „ Dwarf, golden orange, &c, bedding 3 

25. Nasturtiums and Tropeobim .• 3 

All of these, except Cockscomb, may be sown out of 
doors and planted out ; bat if raisea in a hotbed, they 
will be earlier and finer. 

HABDT BmnaAIS ASD PKREMIIIALS. 

26. 7\(&/>, from first-rate flowers 12 

27. Delphinium, a perennial Larkspur, many colfHirs • 3 

28. „ ybrtnonifn, grand blue 7 

29. Phlox, mixed, good, many fine varieties 6 

80. Pafwy, (rerman, very odd colours and stripes, various 7 

81. HoU^hoch, producing a noble collection at once 13 

82. ^n/trrAm«m (Snaptuagon), fine, ditto 6 

83. Po/yonMttf, a fine spring m>wer 7 

84. Pmm;, from named fiowers, a good collection from one 

packet of seed ».., 18 

85. AurieuUi, from ditto ditto 13 

86. Digitalis (Foxglove), a fine tail kind, mixed 3 

87. CoMfffi6«ne, mixed double 3 

„ tall, with singular mooster fiowers ....* 3 

88. Lobelia speciosa gracilis, &c. 

89. Canterbury Bells, double 6 

40. Ltminus pohmkyUua, the best of perennial Lapins 8 

41. Waiyiower, Uerman, mixed, very fine 6 

4^. ' „ iLnglish ......'M.....M......-M 3 

48. Sweet WiUiam, 8, and Mr. Hunt's celebrated improved ... 7 

44. i>atw, many double, from German seed 18 

45. Double Chrysanthemum, imported seed..... 80 

46. Veronica, white spikes of m>wer 8 

47. Platycodon Chinensis, the best of the Campanulas, and a 

beautiful pot plant (blooming roots 37), seeds 13 
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(Continued.) Stamps. 

TENDER BJXSTKLMA AND PBRENNIALS. 

48. i>aA/ta, from show flowers only 13 

,, 50 seeds from the splendid crimson Merveille 13 

49. Veronica AndenorUif blue and white feathered 6 

50. Cineraria^ splendid collection from one packet 13 

51. CcUceolarta, various ditto 13 
62. Verbena, many colours ditto 13 

53. Petunia, ditto ditto 6 

54. Primula Sinensis, mixed red and white 13 

55. Geranium, from show flowers, a prettj collection at once 37 

56. „ bedding, many good varieties 7 or 13 

57. Heliotrope (mUgo chetrj-yie) 6 

The price named as a guide is the lowest that any seedsman can 
charge for seed worth the trouble of growing, and if he cannot 
warrant it, inclose stamps in a letter to G. Glennt, Fulham, S.W., 
and he will guarantee the seed returned shall be as good as it is 

Eossible to save it ; and that he will procure the best that can be 
ad of all other kinds not mentioned in the list. 

%* Seeds of Lilium Gigantium, Lily of the Valley, Carter's 
Raspberry, Crocus, &c., at command, or saved at home. 

OTHER USEFUL SUBJECTS. 

Cucumbers. — Weedon's Symmetry, and all the very best sorts, 

each , 13 

MEiiONS. — Lord Raglan's Favourite (not large, but possessing 
every good quality), Bromham Hall, Trentham, Beechwood, 

and other favourites, each 13 

Vegetable Marrow. — ^The Custard, Boston, Ribbed White, 

ditto Green ; all these are good — each 3 

Capsicum, Chili, Tomato, Egg Plant, and 12 curious Gourds, 

each^3; a collection (^6 gourds „ 13 

Vegetable Seeds. — ^The best of all sorts for families ; espacially 
Black Seeded Malta Cos Lettuce, Haslam's Solid Brown Cos, East 
Neuk of Fife Cabbage (hard, keeps for weeks, and boils sweet and 
tender\ First-rate Cauliflower. The true white Incomparable 
(dwarf) and Oliver's (large) Celeries ; Lindsay's and Henderson's 
rine Apple Beets; the true Walcheren Broccoli; all warranted true, 
6d. per packet and the postage; and all others of the best known sorts. 
Hyacinths, 6d to Is. 6d per root ; Mixed TuHps, 5s. to 10s. per 
100 ; early ditto, 10s. per 100 ; Early by name, 3d. each ; Narcissus, 
liiliums, and other bulbs in great quantity, at their proper season. 

CONSIGNED TO MR. GLENNY FOR SALE. 

Fruit Treks. — Standard, Dwarf, and Trained, for walls or 
espaliers. Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c., as cheap as they 
can be had genuine. Carter's Prolific Raspberry, the finest in 
cultivation, 5s. per dozen. 

Some thousand pot and ground roots of favourite Dahlias at 5s. 
to 10s. per dozen. Plants in Spring, 5s. to 10s. per dozen. 

Bedding Plants, Seedling Conifers, and Forest Trees, in great 
numbers, especially Larch for planting. 
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New Dahuas.— JEJflNMt, large scarlet and white fancy, 58.; 
Alnwick Heroy golden orange, 58., very conetant ; JDtthe of Northmm- 
herUmdy rose, 58., fine; Ormge Baven^ true orange, 5s. constant; 
four better flowers than many that will come out at lOs. 6d. 

Standabd and Half Standard Roses, 6d. to 28. 6d. ; Dwaxf 
AND Pot ditto, 6d. to Is. 6d. ; Climbino detto, 9d. to Is. 6d. 

Some thousand Pi^ants of Whitk Akabis iot edging, as 
substitute for Box, Is. per 100. 

Hollyhocks, first-rate seedlings, unnamed, warranted double, de. 
per doaen ; excellent named varieties, 128. to SOa, per dozen. 

J€unttnum nudi/hrum; Cettrvm auratUiacwn; Delphinium far- 
motum. ; Abutihnsy Venosumt and Pieium grandiflorwn ; Veromea 
AndersonU; Brugmaruia Knighiii (double white). 

Several thousand first- class Pinks from named seedlings. 

Glennsr's Garden Almanack for 1860 ; the most com- 
plete gardener's manual, free by post for 13 stamps ; contains also a 
valuable Article, b^ Dr. Benjamin Ridge, on Rheumatism as it 
affects gardeners, with remedies and preventatives. 

Glenny's Gardener's Gasette, monthly, price 3d., or by 
post, 4d. A change for the better in Ji^y. 

Glenny's Properties of Flowers and Plants. 13 
stamps, free. A new edition, enlarged, just published. 

Glenny's Annual Pocket Advertiser, Free on the 
receipt of a directed envelope. Advertisements must be promptly 
forwarded. 

Glenny's Illustrated Spring AnnuaL 20 Engravings. 
Gilt edges. 19 Stamps. In doth ana gold, 31 stamps. 1st May. 

Glenny^ Handbook to tlie Flower Gkurden. Free 
for 5s. lOd. 

Glenny^s Manual of Firactlcal Gardening. Free for 
58. lOd. 

Glenny's Gardener's Svery»day Book. Free for 5s. 6d. 

Glenny's Handy Book on Gardening and Gk>ldjen 
Bules. Free for 13 Stamps. 

Mr. QrTJiSSSnsnC undertal^es, with some of the most able 
artisans and mechanics, and his own personal attendance and 
direction, all kinds of Garden Architecture, Horticultural Buildiligs, 
Rockwork, Ruins, Fountains, Lakes, Ornamental Water, and Laying- 
out Grounds, Improving Estates, valuations, Sales by Auction, or 
Private Contract 

Letters for opinion or advice, communications for the paper, and 
subjects or books for review, must be addressed to Mr. GLENNY, 
Pungannon House, Fulham, S.W. ; and, if post-office orders, made 
payable to GEORGE GLENNY, at Walham Green Office. 

*«* The full allowance to the trade on everything that goes through 
Mr. Glenny^s hands. Cpmrnissions received for the siue 9f things 
to be depended on. 



PUBLISHED BT 

CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 

LUOQATE HILL, LONDON, E.G. 

» 

GASSELUS ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 

Vol. I. GENESIS— I. SAMUEL. 

With Comments and Notes explanatory of the Text, firom the 
highest and latest authority, and Marginal Beferences, firom the 
h€«t Oxford Editions of the Bible, and illustrated with upwards of 
!tHBEE HtJNDBED Engravings, representing Scenes, Localities, 

Incidents, and Objects mentioned in Scripture. 

t. 

4to, handsome cloth boards, gilt back ... 7 

yf If ff ^^ jj ff HuQ SlClo *•• ■•• ••■ o 

„. „ „ berelled boards, red edges, gilt back and side 9 

The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price Id. ; in 
Monthly Parts, price 5a. and 6d. ; Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. ; and in- 
Half- Yearly DivisioDB, 28. 6d. 

" The type is large and clear, the Teferenoes are sufficiently ample, the lUostra- 
tions are excellent, and the notes are rery full and nsefuL It is a noble under- 
taking. "—Ifomtn^ Herald. 

*'Not only is it furnished with copious historical and descriptive foot-notes, 
and references to parallel passages, but it is embellished with a series of engravings, 
unprecedented in number, In beauty of design, and in artistic finish."— ^Z)ail|f Teh- 
graph, 

GASSELL'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 

Illustrated with upwards of 500 Wood Engravings, and 12 Tinted 
Plates, Vol. I., Boyal Svo, Elegantly bound in Cloth, extra gilt, 

frioe 8s. 6d. Containing an interesting and complete account of — 
. Foub-Handed Animals. II. WiK€t-HjLNDEi) Aniuals. III. 
Insect-Eating Animals. IY. Bodents, ob Gnawing Animals. 
V. Flesh-Eating Animals. 

" Its size and elegance render it suitable for the drawing-room ; the masterly 
character of the contents adapt it for the study.** — (hurt Oireular. 

" The information is given in a manner which inspires the reader with per- 
Osct trust in its scientific accuracy. ... No work on Natural History of such 
completeness has ever yet been brought within the same compass and price." — 
Bent's lAUnnry AdverOter. 

"We cannot appreciate or commend too highly the volume before us, which, 
both from its classification of details, sequence of ai^^nment, ahd general mode of 
treating the subject, is eminently calculated to facilitate the inquiries of the studei^ 
and bids fair to become one of the most popular books of its kind."—- J^terary 
Oiu^tte. 

I 
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PEARLS OF SHAKSPEARE: 

A Collection of the most brilliant Passages found in his Plays. 
Illustrated with 48 Engravings fh)m Designs by Kenny Meadows. 
12mo^ elegantly bound in bevelled boards, cloth, extra gilt, 58. 
"A pretty and charming volume." — AffienKwn. 



THE MARQUIS D'HAUTERIVE; 

OR,' 

ilji ^manct of a ^oor ||otmg Pan. 

Copyright translation ftrom the French of Octave Feuillet. Cloth 
gilt, 5s. The most successful Prench Work of the Age: 

" Striking and origlnaL The interest of the reader increases with every page, 
and does not reach its climax till the last page, almost the last sentence of the 
yrotk."^Brighton GautU. 



HOPE EVERMORE; 

OR, SOMETHmG TO DO: 

A Tale of the Bagged Schools. 2 ^Is. 8vo. In the Press. 



ROLAND OE MONTREVEL; 

OB, 

THE COMPAiriOKS OF JEHTT. 

A Tale of the French Consulate. By Alexandre Dumas. An 
Interesting Account of the Struggle between the Boyalists and 
Bepublicans. 12mo, illtuninated boards, price 2s. 



AMY MOSS; 

OR, THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 

12mo, illuminated boards, price 2s. 



MASTERPIECES OF CELEBRATEIh PAINTERS; 

Or, Art Trea4siurds Ezhibitioxu 

Illustrated with upwards of 260 splendid Engravings; together 
with Portraits and Critical and Biographical Notices. Complete 
in one handsome volume, in imperial octavo, richly bound in (doth, 
gilt edges, 68. 
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THE LADIES' TREASURY: 

An Ulustrated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, Education, 
Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Needlework, and !Fashioki. Pub- 
lished in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. Annual Subscription (post 
free), 7s. Thbee Volumes of the Ladies' Tbeasubt are now 
published, price 6s. 6d. each, handsomely bound in doth gilt, or 
with gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

These Volu&es form a most Elegant Present to a Lady. 



CA88ELL8 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of George IL 

BY WILL.LA.M HOWITT. 

Profusely embellished with Engravings of a high character by 
Gilbert, Philippoteaux, T. H. Nicholson, P. Gilbert, O. Jewitt, H. 
Linton, and other Artists. Complete in Pour Volumes, royal Svo, 
bound in cloth, price 6s. each. 



CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF EN6LAND, 

DUBIKG THE LAST ONE HUNDBED TEABS. 

From the Commenoement of the Seign of Oeorge m. 

BY WILLLAM HOWITT. 

To be Completed^in Two Sandsome Volumes, 

Published in Weekly Numbers, PEICE ONE PENNY ; also in 
Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. each ; and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. 
each. Cases for binding the Volumes, price Is. 6d. each. 



FAMILY PICTURE BOOKS; 

A Series of Instructive and Entertaining Works for Children of all 
Ages. Profusely Illustrated. {In preparation.) 



GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

NEW EDITION. BY PETER PARLEY. 

Adapted for the use of English Schools and Families. In paper 

covers. Is., or in cloth. Is. 6d, 
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CASSELL'S HAND-BOOKS. 



Under this title it i^ intended to issue a Series of thoroughly 
useful Works on various subjects, all of which will be treated in an 
elementary and popular manner, so as to meet the wants of those 
who wish to obtain the best information in a condensed form. 



HAND-BOOK OF CHESS; 

Containing a Clear Exposition of the Game, Laws of Chess, Tech- 
nical Terms, Advice to Young Players, &o. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

HAND-BOOK OF BOOK-KEEPING, 

By Single and Double Entry. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

Ruled Account Books to Ditto, Double Entry (per set) Is. 6d. 

„ jingle Entry „ is. 6d. 



» « 



HAND-BOOK OF BUSINESS; 

Giving an Explanation of the diflferent Terms and Technicalities of 
Commerce, with Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 

Cloth, Is. 



HAND-BOOK OF ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES 

AND GENTLEMEN; 

Beincr a complete Guide to the usages of Polite Society. Cloth, Is. 

In preparation, 

HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. 

By G. Glenny. 



HAND-BOOK OF LETTER-WRITING, 

With Hints on Composition and Style. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

'e to the Examinations for Appointments to the 
its m the Civil Service. 



raSB, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 



IMPROVED , 

FRUIT-TREE CULTURE. 



Enlarged and ImproTed, the Ttli Edition of 

THE ORCHARD HOUSE; 

^ttltilrstitfn 0f Jfrttit ^rtts nnhr disss* 

BY THOMAS llITERS. 



9li vu* 



**< 



LOisTDoisr : i-.oisra-:M:-A.isrs <sz; oo. 5 

POST FREE FROM THE AUTHOR, 

SAWBRIDQEWORTH, HERTS. 



BT THE 8AMB AUTHOR, 

THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, 

eth Edition, 28. 6d« 
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FERNERIES, AQUARIUMS, 

WABDEAN CASES, Ac 



^Bl 



KENNEDY, 

BEDFORD GONSBRV/tTDRY, 

COVENT GARDEN, 

Beepectftillj inyites attention to a fine oollection of subjects for 
aquariums, consisting of water insects, lizards and other 
reptiles, and appropriate fishes, water plants^ &c. The finest 
assortment in the metropolis. 



WARDEAN CASES & AQVARIVHS 

ON THE BEST CONSTRUCTION, 

For drawing-rooms and boudoirs, in great yariety, kept in stock 

ready for delivery. 



A FINB COLLBCTIOSr OF THE BEST Aim MOST INTBBBSTDrO 

F E R IST S , 

Of which an Illustrated Catalogoe, with Sixty Engrayings, is 

now publishing. 



•»• THE BEDFOBD CONSEBVATOET, Covent Garden, 
is at the Bussell Street end of the Market, and near the New 
Floral Hall, and is open daily (Sundays excepted) until Six in 
the Evening. 
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HORTICULTUEE, GAEDENOG, 



ETC. 



Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d., 

THE COTTAGE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. 

Fourth Edition. Describing the Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the 
Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. 
Edited by G. W. Johnson, Esq., Editor of ** The 
Cottage Grardener,** &c. &c. 

MANUAL OF FLOWER-GARDENING FOR 

LADIES. By J. B. Whiting, Practical Gardener. 
Price Is. 

Kew and thoroughly revised Edition. Crown 8to, cloth 

gilt edges, price 58. 6d.y 

GLENNY'S HAND-BOOK TO THE FLOWER- 

GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. Comprising the 
Description, Cultiyation, and Management of all the 
popular Flow^ETS and Plants grown in this Country ; 
with a Calendar of Monthly Operations for the Flower- 
Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glbnny, Editor 
of '' The Gardener's Gazette," &c. &c. 

^^ ^^ • 

In Square 16mo, Two Coloured lUustrations, cloth gilt, 2s., 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER GAR- 

DENER. By Louisa Johnson. With a Chapter 
on House and Window Gardening. 



LONDON: W. KENT AND CO., 

PATERNOSTER ROW. 



t» 
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ROYAL CREMORNE SMIDEIIS, 

OFEBT PATTiY, ABMISSKXET 1b. 

MR. T. B. SIMPSON, in annoancmg to the Public the 
oommeiieeawnt of tteSeaaoB of 1600, is derinms to expreM his gratefol 
thanks to the nnmeroos liind friends md potnms who hsye for Mine Tears 
so HberaUy soppmied him in his efforts to cater for thdr Anrasement at 
Cremome, and to inform them that 

WILL THIS YEAR PRESENT IMPORTANT ALTERATIONS 

And tafilHaat foatorts, wfakb he feds oomviaoed will be at oneereeognised as Im- 
prorements sod Noreltiea, and whidi experience has proved are nec e ssary to 
the annnal increase of business and the improved taste of the fashionable as well 
a« the general seelcers after difrtMco enjoyment Among the more important 
may be named the NEW BANQUET ROOM, so eoBveBieBtly arranged in 
reference to the Garden that yery Isrge Dinner Parties ean be accommodated 
in it witliin sight of the leading Amosements, whQe its occapants are afforded 
flstenslTe views of the Promenades in the Qrmmds as wcU as of the meander- 
ing River over tlie Esplanade. In tiie Gardens, Hr. Simpson has striven to 
ssiUfy the incrMskig love of Hortienhore, and flatters himself he ean point to 
the Mew Exotic and Hardy Fernery a pattern Grotto Coriqpity as worthy the 
attention of the Amateur Gardener as the casoal visitor, while the annonnce- 
ment of the 

THIRD GRAND RHODODENDRON SHOW, 

IN JUNE, IN THE ilSHBURNHAM PARK, BT WALTERER AND eODFREV, 

inn no doubt gieatly Interest the lovers of these gorgeo u s flowers. Among 
the Artistic Beoeratfons wiU be fonnd MEW LANDSCAPES by Mr. Joxm, 
and Messrs. Gbbbn and Tsbbiv, with a host of artistes, are engaged in com- 

Sleting a STEREORAMA. which, for truthful ptntrsiture of grand SWISS 
•CENERY, Mr. Simpson believes, will not have its ecinal in this country. 
The whole of the preparations for the Amusements have been made iqNm 
the most liberal scale. In MUSIC, a great novelty will be presoited in the 
AEREPHON— an instrument the extraordinary power and tone of wMeh have 
excited the wonder of the Transatlantic world. The BALLET, illustrated by 
DiBDEir and under the direction of Milaxo, will exceed in Scenary and 
Choreographic effects former great successes. 

THE OIRCiXJS 

Wni combine an arrav of Continental and American Artistes. The Theatn 
win be occapied by Poixttk, the Roman Coojuor. The Dsy Performances 
will be ^ven by Acrobats and Gymnastics of great celebrity; so that wtth imi- 
proved Illuminative Effects, and new Pyrotodmic Displays, Mr. Simpson 
trusts every department of his metropolitan Gardens will show increased 
talent, an increased energy, and an increased destare to meet the general wants 
and improved taste of every class. * 



Arrsngemsntf made upon liberal Tenns for Fetet^ Faaey Faixi, 
and Ctalaa in oonneotion with Charitable AaioeUitiona. 

Table d'HOte on Sundays at SK, 9b. 6d. Open for Promenade by Refresh- 
ment Card, 6a 
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NEW STRAWBERRIES. 



R0BERT8»N'8 WIZARD OF THE NORTH AND NONESUCH. 



DANIEL ROBERTSON, 

LINSIDE NURSERY, PAISLEY, 

Is now sending out tbe Aborenamed snperbyarietiesat 63s. per 100 plants, 
or 9iB. )[>er dozen. 

llie Wizard of the North Is a very magnUcent large yariety, of snperior 
quality, of very fine oolonr and shape, and an immense bearer. Succeeds 
Ecfta's Seedling, and continnes long in jiroductidQ. It is exceedingly hardy, 
both In growth and in blossom. It was named in 1857, when a Certificate of 
Merit was awarded to it by the Paisley Horticultural Society; and a drawing 
made of the plant then exhibited is in the hands of the lithographer, copies of 
wbUA, when ready, will be stmt to the principal Seed shops in the country. 

Nonfsndi is an early Strawberry, of fine size and colour, a great bearer, 
juicy, and rich in flayoor, swelling off its latter berries w«U. 

These fine yarieties were raised by Mr. John Bobertson, at Linside, and 
theb: high ehoraeter bca beea most Batfsfactorily estabHshed by aeyeral years' 
cultiyatton. They are oonfldeotly reoomsiended a» a yaluable Aoqidsition to 
Strawberry growers, whether they cultivate on a large or small scale. Strong 
plants are now ready, and orders wUl be promptly executed. 

Testimonials in favour of these fine Strawberries from the most eminent 
calttvators in the west of Sootland, who have seen them hi bearing here, will 
be supplied on application. 

Having a large stock of the Wizard of the North, Nurserymen and Market 
Gardeners ondering in quantity will be dealt with on favourable terms. A 
remittance or reference lequired.'^-DAiiui. Robbktson, Zinaide Nursery, 
Paisley, N.B. 

ROBERTSON'S WIZARD OF THE NORTH STRMTBERRr. 

Dahtbl RoBEBTSOir begs to indmate that Prints of a drawing of this 
yariety are now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded flree on applica- 
tion to parties in the trade, who may desire to have them for ref erraoe or 
exhibition In their shops, or places of business, and who agree to have their 

Slants direct from D. K., or parties named by him^ as being in honest and 
iwfUl possession of tbe Genidne Stock. 

In printing copies from tbe original drawing of this Seedling, D. R. haa 
incuned a very serious expense, and which, but for circumstances that have 
lately transpired in ocmneciio^with the name of this variety, he would most 
certainly never have subjected himself to. He has done this to protect him- 
self in his right, and to guard the public from imposition. 

Purchasers are warned that they ought to see the drawing of the Wizard in 
the hands of any Nurseryman or other party from whom they buy plants, as 
all parties selling the Genuine Article will be furnished with a drawing. 

In Mr. W. J. Nicholson's Catalogue, published in a late number of the 
Gardener's Chronide^ a kind appears named " Wizard of the North " (no 
raiser's name), and queried as Sir Walter Scott Not knowing any Straw- 
berry named Wizard of the Notlh besides our SeedUng, this matter became 
the subject of immediate and frequent communication with Mr. Nkholson; 
and in a letter from that gentleman, dated 22nd of September, he writes: — 
'* I have had some inqubries about the Wizard of the North, to know if k is 
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really different from Sir Waltw Seott, to wbldi I haye said, Yes. After com- 
paring tbe plants sent by yoa with those of Sir Walter Scott, I see it Is 
different, though a good deal alike, and I think of the same race. In my next 
Catalogue this will be made all right.** 

Having yesterday seen growing in a nobleman's garden here plants of the 
Sir Walter Soott, obtidnid from Mr. Nicholson dii^ct, besides plants of oar 
seedling, the Wizard Of the North, D'. R. feels astonished that any grower 
should have compared the two sorts-—they are so dissimilar in growth ; and can 
only account for Mr. Nicholson's error by concluding that the plants he com- 
pared with Sir Walter Soott^ in the first instance, were in reality not the 
Wizard of the North at alL. He had no plants of this kind from me until after 
the aptiearance of his Catalogue. 

D. R. begi to state that Messrs. Dicksoh and Co., Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Robert Pollock, Nurseryman, 20, West George Street, 
Kilmarnock, had plants of the Wizard of the North in the autumn of 1858 to 
propagate stock for themselves, and which they have honourably retained 
until after he advertised it out They are tbe only Nurserymen who could have 
been in honest and lawful possession of this kind previous to the sixteenth 
day of laist Aug^t — ^Danikl Robbrtsoh, Linside Nursery, Paisley. 

The Prices of the above for Atttumn 1860 and Spring 1861, lotZZ he adoertised «• 
the Oardener't Cku^te^ CAromcfe, and other fforticulturai Papen. 

DANTBIi BOBEBTSOir. 



FLOWER POTS OF LARGE SIZE. 



The superiority of the Weston-super-Mare pots is manifested 
at Kew, where they are used for large specimens; but the 
distance deters many from giving them a trial. A dep6t for 
these Pots has therefore been established at Walham Green, 
where enormous specimens, 30 inches diameter in the clear, 
may be seen, and, if desired, may be purchased. 

There are all the sizes, 30, 22, 18, 16, 14, and 11 inches, 
down to If inches. 

The characteristic of these Pots is that they may be used 
any number of years, and are new to all intents and purposes 
every time they are washed ; moreover, they will last out a 
dozen of the spongy things. 

BaWs celebrated Square Cutting 9nd Seed Pans from the 
Sunderland Pottery, !«., lOd,^ Id,, and 5d, ; or 2$, M, the 
nest of four. 

Tile, Terra Cotta, Terra Xetallic, and Silician Stone 
Edg^ings, for Borders and Beds. 

Prices on application to G. Glbnny, Horticultural Agent, 
Dungannon House, Fulham. 

. June, 1860, 
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arrvTA. pbro^a. TXTjazTsa 

FOR WATERING GARDENS, to. 



^EE OimA PEBCHA COKFAITI' htYt b««Q EtTOimd with Ou 

reoeipt of Olb following Testlmmilali;— 

fnm Mr. J. FABSAH, ffiirdnw Id BOBWELL HIDDLETON JALLUID. 

Esq,, 0/ Hoidenuu Houte, near HulL 
"Ih(T<b*d400regtof yai 



" I niDridar lUi Tablng to ba a mini mJnoMe tavMtiH fir- Oard 
lunniKh u It en>MH u to nt«r «r gardem In ilUQt ooe-hair the tloH 
wltb uu-tiair the Uboui Sniisrly raqabvl." 

Ontta PerohB Tubing for Spreading liqiild Kaniira. 

Pnm JAUEB KENNEDY. Em). 

" ItrremiO. unr Unbolt, Maf MM, II 

" I hiTB r90dT«d your Inqalry u to my eiperienoe In the dm of i 

Pereha Tubing. I lud Wl yanlB of I' from yonr fimi. "ml I Hm.. nunl 



ine opwudA of forty yBtAA. I 



le Tublnp by the prouure ffom 






TabiBB of any lanjth 
a»y bt hi - ' 



18, Wluuf Eo»dl.CityH5id,LwKl0Ji, wd Bold i^iESfr 
B DmImi hi Town »nd Wanlrj. 



H. LAURENTIUS, 

NUBSEBYMAN & SEEDSMAN, 

IjEIFZIO, S-AJXOISr-ST, 

BespectfuU J oaUs the attention of the Trade to his extensive 
Collection of all the popular Plants in Cultivation. Stove» 
Greenhouse, Herbaceous, Soft-wooded, and Hardy Plants, of all 
kinds, forwarded with the utmost dispatch^ all Orders being 
sent through 

MR. WILLIAM LORBERG, 

36, ST. SARr-AT-HIU, IMIMn, 

Who will Airaiah any of th* Trade irfth * OaMogae of 106 
pages, oomprising every sort of Vbatt worth growing. 

INOEUBLE GARDEN TALLIES. 



MARE jour TallieB or Labds, whether of Wood, Parch* 
ment, or Zinc, for Oreenhoase or Garden, with DUNITS 
PATENT SOLID ICAltKIKG-INK PENCIL^ and they will be 
indelible. 

Betail at tlie Office of The Cottagt Cardener, 162, Fleet-street ; 
Messrs. Batler and M^Cnlloch, and Messrs. Hooper and Co^ Coveai 
Garden Market ; and of aU Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Chemists, 
Stationers, &c., with Screw Holder complete. Is. 6d each; will 
refill for Is. By Post, for 19 Penny Stamps. Wholesale: J. Lasher, 
19, Hdborn Hul; Barclay and Son, Farrmgdon-street, London; or 
any other Wholesale House. 



mm^'MfMM^VwivM-'ji^^l^^i'^lVVM.^' 



Any one wishing information nsy obtain full particalars by 
addressiDf? Abthqr Dunn, the Patentee, at the Manufactory^ 1, 
Durham Place, Dalston Greeo, Lcmdon, N.K 

N.B. — These Pencils are unequalled for marking indelibly on 
Linen, &c, for which purpose a much finer point is made at the 
same price than that contained in the Gardener*s Pencfl, but it is 
well adapted for all coarse-wpve fabriocu 
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TO THE GAEDENERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

AMAIEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 



AS OUit MONTHLY GAEDEN NEWSPAPER 

'^^' is the only publication that really advocates the interests 
of the Gardener, and has a Mr claim to the support of every 
cultivator of the soil^ we may remind the buyers of Plants that 
our fearless exposure of unfair dealing has saved Amateurs and 
Gentlemen's Gai4eaer8 many thousands of pounds, and pre- 
vented innumerable frauds. This has been at the sacrifice of 
our own peeuniaary benefit, for none advertise so much as the 
dealers in worthless Plants, and, as we exclude their Advertise^ 
memts, we lose their money. But this can be compensated for 
by our continued increase of readers; and we beg our friends to 
consider this, and each make a point of getting us a new sub- 
scriber. But Professional Gbrdeners ought not to require 
urging. The wider our advocacy extends, the more effective it 
will be in the emancipation of a class which has been kept down 
by the rate of wages established at Chiswick — an example of 
the Horticultural Society's estimate of a man's worth — to be 
followed by every shabby gentleman and tradesman in the 
country. 

July, 1860, begins a New Volume; and, as every year is 
complete, forming a standard work containing what no other 
Horticultural paper or periodical would venture to publish, 
new subscribers will begin No. 1 as independently of the other 
three years' numbers as if they had never been published. We 
may, perhaps, give it a new title; but, whatever it may be 
called, it will always be known as 

"OJLiElTlSrY'S J^OISTTHLY," 

FUBIISHSD AT Sd., OB 8E1IT BT POST, 4d., 

By Kbkitbtt, of York Street, Govent Garden; and Communi- 
ottbions of all kinds, exoept Orders for the Paper, must come to 
OS, directed— Dui^OAKNON House, Pulham, for, while we are 
writing, we do not know where we shall print it. 
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Crown 8vo, 12s., 

HEALTH & DISEASE : 

THEIR LAWS, 

BY BENJAMIN BIBGE. MJ), F.B.C^, &c 
Wtitten ezprMdy tut fhe iatttatalHUm of the MiUiMk 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



t(\ 



The uninstructed reader will find a large amount of useful 
information throughout this work. It is a £ax better work than 
most of its kind." — Medical Circular. 

" The merit of this work is|, that every chapter on science is 
charged with its practical message ; it is the union of the two 
that makes the book so agreeable to read. It is full of useAil 
bints.*'— 2^ Leader, 

" There is, altogether, so much sound common-sense in this 
volume, that we can safely recommend it to the non-medical 
reader as a trustworthy manual." — The AiUts, 

" We honestly record our gratification at the boldness with 
which one scientific man has stepped from the ranks of shrouded 
reserve, and shown us that there is little mystery, after all, in 
the first principles of true science." — The lAtera/ry Gazette, 

" This work may be classed among the most valuable contri- 
butions recently made to medical literature." — The Morning 
Chronicle. 

" We welcome this book on its own obvious merits. We are 
satisfied to recommend it as a popular and safe manual, con- 
veying much information which cannot be too widely known.'' 
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" Dr. Bidge lays before the world his admirable ezpoeitioii on 
' Health, and Disease,' the natural laws of the one, the caus^ of, 
and the remedies for, the other." — The Civil Service Gazette. 

" Dr. Eidge writes like a man who thoroughly understands 
his subject. We know of no woik which commends itself 
so starongly as the one before us." — Sunday Timee, 

"We can honestly recommend Dr. Bidge's work to the use 
of the public as a valuable addition to domestic medicine and 
the literature of popular physic." — The Era, 

''Dr. Eidge's work will be a real boon, a guiding star to the 
professionally ignorant." — The Military Spectator. 

** We recommend this volume, on account of the amount of 
valuable matter it contains." — Daily Telegraph, 

"The merest tyro may consult its pages with both mental 
and physical benefit. We therefore recommend this volume." 
— John BuU, 

"Dr. Eidge's lK)ok is so sensibly written that we have little 
hesitation in recommending it." — JSconomut. 

" This work is well written as a literary production, and it 
contains an immense mass of knowledge popularised to every 
capacity." — The Observer. 

" The only sensible book we have read upon the subject from 
Dr. Buchan downwards ; it should be in every house through- 
out the country." — Qardenet^s Gazette. 

" There is a plain andrightminded straightforwardness mani-> 
fested in this medical volume, which commends itself at once to 
our approbation." — BelPe Weekly Messenger. 

" Every person possessing a well-oonstituted mind will find 
in this compact volume much to instruct on vital though often 
disregarded points." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Never has a work appeared on these subjects, to our judg- 
ment, possessing more interesting matter, and it should be in 
the possession of eveiy fiunily." — The Morning News. 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 

193, PICCADILLT. 
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OEORGE aiLENNY, 
LANDSCAPE 6ARDENEE, AND YALFER, 



Undertakes, with some of tbe best Artizans and Meohanios in the 
kingdom, the Construction of HOBTICULTUEAL BUILD- 
INGS of every description, with strict regard to the after use- 
fulness as well as present taste, and especial attention to the 
economy and efficacy of the Heating Apparatus, without which 
the Grardener's energies are paralysed. 

Landscsape Gardening, Uockwork, Imitations of Buins, 
Ornament^ Water— in I^alls, Cascades, Lakes, and Foantains— 
completed in the most effective style. 



DUNGANNON HOUSE, FULHAM, S.W. 

C. PLATZ & SON, 

SEEDSMEN, 

Supply the Trade with first^dass Flower Seed, upon the most 
advantageous Terms, through their Agent, 

WILLIAM L0EBEEG, 

35, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, 

Who will furnish Nurserymen and Seedsmen with TRADE 
CATALOGUES on Application, and execute Orders with 
dispatch ; and, as Private Growers are not supplied, appUcants 
are requested to send their Card of Business. 
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JOHN WEEKS AND CO., 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

ENaiNEERS, AND IRONFOUNDERS, 
KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA.^ 



WEEKS'S ONE-BOILER SYSTEM. 

On this system^ heating by hot water is employ^ on a 
magnitude hitherto unequalled. 

Whole establishments, such as on the old system 'Wt>iild 
require from 10 1k> 15 fires, are heated from one Boiler. 

The following statistics of some of their first works on this 
system are better proofs than can otherwise be given. 



* 


No. of 

Compart- 

mentflw 


Area 

of HodseB 

in feet 


Total 

length of 

Piping fai ft 


Our own Establishment at Chel- 

EKTCB ••• ••• ••• ••• 


27 


18,600 


7,000 


The Hot-house Establishment of 
T. Assheton Smith, Esq., Ted- 
worth, Wilts, 4,200 feet of 
, Piping, 900 of which are 
6-inch, and are equal to 5^100 
feet of 4-inoh Pipe 


16 


8>050 


5,100 


The Establishment of his Grace 
the Buke of Leeds, Hornby 
Castle, Yorkshire. The houses 
are widely scattered, some 
being 300 feet from the Boilers. 
There are two Boilers side 
by side, one being a reserve, 
in case of unforeseen aoci- 
uen V ••• ■•* .•• ••• 


31 


12,023 


5,000 



a4 
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Ko. of 
Compart- 
ments. 


Area 

of Houses 

in feet. 


Total 

length of 

Piplnginft, 


The Hot-House Establishment 
of W. Pearson, Esq., East 
Bergholt, Suffolk 


40 


5,860 


4,520 


Messrs. E. G. Hender8on*s Nur- 
senr, Wellington Soad, St. 
John's Wood 


15 


11,077 


2,940 


The Hot-house Establishment 
of Josiah Spode, Esq., 
Bugeley, Staffordshire. 


12 


6,000 


2,d00 


The Hot-house Establishment 
of W. Leaf, Esq., Norwood ... 


15 


4,410 


• 

1,980 


The Dwelling-house and Hot- 
houses of C. Paget, Esq., M.P., 
Buddington, Notts. The 
Dwelling-house is 200 feet 
firom the Boiler, which is in 
the garden, and also heats a 
range of Hot-houses, &o. 

Dwelling-house 

Hot-houses 


12 


2,140 
1,910 


• 

1,850 


The Law Courts, Lancaster 
Castle, comprising two Courts 
and Judges' Booms 




3,750 


1,700 


Mons. Louis Van Houte's Nur- 
sery, Belgium 






13,000 



Messrs. Weeks akd Go. have no hesitation In saying' 
that the above are unequalled by any other Apparatus of 
the present day, and are additiooa) proofe of the power 
of their Boilers, and scientific construction of their 
Apparatus. 
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WEEKS'S 

UPRIGHT PIPE BOILERS, 



MADE OF ATT, SIZES. 




The«e Boilers are Teiy powerful, durable, uid economioal. 
The fumaoe bars are hollow tabes, through wMoh the retnm- 
nater pasBes before entering the upper part of the Boiler, 
therebj cauaug a yery iwpA oircnlatioD, and producdug double 
the efTect fkiom the same quantitjr of tUel. 



THE WHITEOHAPEL WORKHOUSE, 

Contaming 7,000 feet of Pipe, is heated by 

Oia OF TH£SE BOILEBS. 
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BURGESS AND KEY'S 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 

FIRST PRIZE 

REAPING MACHINE. 

This Machine is now aoknowledged to be superior to all others; 
upwards of 1^000 of them are in use in this Ck)untry and tiie 
Continent, and its success during the past season has been most 
complete. The following is a list of the Prizes received during 
the season of 1869, in competition with all the best Machines of 
England and America : — 

PIBST PEIZE, consisting of 1,000 francs, a Gold Medal, and a 
Great Gfold Medal of Honour, at PouUleuse, near Paris. 
PIBST PEIZE of the Highland Sodetj, at Edinburgh. 
PIEST PEIZE of the Yorkshire Society, at Hull 
PIEST PEIZE of the Lincolnshire Society, at Great Grimsby. 
FIEST PEIZE of the North Northumberhmd Society. 
PIEST PEIZE of the Hexham Society, at Heydon-bridge. 
FIEST PEIZE of the Kent Society, at Ashford. 

Price £42 lOs at the Works* without extras. 



BURGESS AND KEY'S 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FIRST PRIZE 
GRASS-MOWING MACHINE. - 

This Machine has been introduced with the greatest success 
into this eountzy during the kst season, and a large numbev of 
Machines have been worked in a most satisfutoir manner. A 
Silver Medal was awarded to it at the Eoyaf Agricultural 
Society's Meeting at Warwick. li was also exhibited before 
the Empei^r of the Preneh^ at PouUleuse, <« whidi oecaaion it 
performed its work to the admiration of every one. Two 
Machines were purchased by the Emperor. It was also 
exhibited in Scotland and Ireland with the same success. 

Price £80 at the Works, without extras. 

Full particulan maybe obtained of Bubobss & fiirr, ^6, Nxw- 

GATE Stbebt, London. 

JSarijf OrdsnafesoMtedto intuta ddtwrj/ ta iinfjbr MattttL 

" We have seen tlMM at work, and to oompMely do tkey perform their 
task, that it teeai Impoialble ta biiproiv(»-th«nl."-4Mitaiiyii- 
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LASOE OBHA MBHTAL TBEBS ABTD SHBXJB8. 

H. LANE AND SON 

Hats to offer a great varioty of ORNAMENTAL TREES aad 
SHRUBS, which are well grown and fine specimens. The Araa- 
xarias are the finest in the Vorld. Owing to the new lines of railway, 
they can be pricked in a tmek and sent without changing to a very 
laiige tract ol England. 



Acadft, itandards. In rariety 
Araacaria imbricata, fine, stout, well« 
grown trees, 1^ to 4 feet 
„ imbricata, fine qpecimeos, from 
4 to 10 feet 
Arbor-Tit* aniea 
„ oocidentalis vera, very distinct 
„ Siberian, in large quantity 
Azaleas, Ghent, in great variety, and 

well set with bloom 
Beedi, in variety 
Biota Japonisa 
„ Meldenils 
Box, in sorts 

Broom, standards, in sorts 
Cedrus argentea, from 8 to 8 feet, fine 
specimens 
„ Deodara, very beidtlqr, fine, and 

bushy, 8 to 12 feet 
„ libani, fine plants and well 
shaped, 5 to 12 feet 
Chestnuts, standards, in sorts, 6 to 12 

feet 
Cryptomeria Japonlca, fine, 5 to 10 feet 
Cupressos, in great variety 

„ Ijawsoni 
EhDQ, Cornish, 6 to 10 feet 

English, true, 6 to 10 feet 
Huntfaigdon, 8 to 10 feet 
Hibiscus, i n sorts, double 
Holiy, variegated, in great aoantity 

and variety, from 3 to 10 feet 
Jimipema chinuBnais, 2 to 8 leet 
exoelsa, 2 to 4 feet 
reeorva, 2 to 8 feet 
8avte TamarisdfoHa 
upright, 2 to 4 feet 
yirifbiiad er Bed Cedar, 8 to IS 
feet 

Laburnums, standards 
Laurel, Porti^, fine and handsome, 
standards, uniform, or varying in 
height or size 



»» 
ti 



ft 



ti 






Lauruskinus, In great Quantity 

Magnolia grandiflora, Ezmonth vari- 
ety, 1 to 8 feet 

Mahonia Aqnif olium 
„ Fortunl 

Mountain Aah, 5 to 7 ftet 

Oak, Turkey, 8 to 10 feet 

Peony tree 

Picea oephalonica, 1^ to 4 feet 
„ Pinsapo, fine specimens, 2 to 8 feet 

Pinus Austriaca, li to 8 feet 
Cenbim, 4 to 8 feet 
exoelsa, 8 to 10 feat 
„ tauriea 

AUes DouglassI, fine spedmens, 8 to 
13 feet 

Abies Morinda, fine specimens, 8 to 
. 9 feet 

Plane, Oriental, 6 to 12 feet 

Poplars, 6 to 12 feet 

Rhododendrons, in great variety and 
colour; also Standards of the best 
named sorts well set with bloom 

SpirsMS, in sorts 

Sycamore, 8 to 12 feet 

Tbi^opflls borealis 

Tulip trees, 6 to » feet 

WeUingtonla gigantea 

Tew brevifoHa, 3 to 8 feet, very fine 

Tew, English upright, 8 to 7 feet 
n ooriaoeaorjap<miea 
„ elegantissima, 1 to 2) feet 
„ gold striped, 1 to 8 feet, fine 
„ Irish, a very fine stock, from 8 
to 10 feet 

Taeea, very handsome plants 

TBANSPLANTED FOREST 
TREES. 

Beech, 3 to 8 feet 
Xiarelu 8 to fi feet 
Oak, English, 1^ to 8 feet 
Sycamore, 8 to 9 feet 



Also a fine atotk of Dwarf and Standard Trained Fruit Trees and 
Fruit Trees in Pots. 

The Nuiseriea are witidn five msmltM* walk of the.Bwkhamstead 
station of the London and North Western Bailway, Euston-square. 
Prices and CatalognesmarbeiuMlAzKUi application to H. Lane& Som, 
the Nurseries, Great Berthamstead, Herts. 
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SPUING, 1860. 

STAR NURSERY, 

ADJOIKnro THB 

OB£AT WESTEBH EAILWAT STATIOV, 

SLOUGH, BUCKS. 



WILLIAM BRAGG'S 



YEBT GOMPLKTB 



CATALOG UE 

or THE BEST SBLEOTKD 

HOLLTHOCKS, PIHKS, CABlTATIOirS^PICOTEES, 

PAN8IE8, PELARGONIUMS, 
CINERARIAS, VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, ' 

ISIvimQTxttti ^txurmmu, Srarlet i&txmmmB, 
FRUIT TREES, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

RUSSIA MATS, POTS, BOX EDGING, 

Strawberry, Bhubarl), Asparag^, ft Sea Kale Plants, 

May be had on application by inclosing a Stamp. 



proniptljr cxaeatcd* wMh naats, Ac^ In tti* 



FOBT-OFUCE 0BDEB8 MADE PAYABLE TO 

SLOUQH. 
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PATENT iflteiJLia LAWN 
BRUSH J9BK» MOWER. 



These are the only Machines fhat have the 

SELF -CLEANING AND SHARPENING APPARATUS, 

and that can he nsed at all hours and in all seasons 
without Clogging the Knives. 



They are recommended for ease and simplicity of construc- 
tion, and as being cheaper and better than any other, and are 
made of the toughest iron, and will stand any amount of wear 
and tear. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., the highest authority in horticul- 
tural matters (and who has certainly no equal in practical 
opinion as regards such implements), selected 

33 O TT I>»» 

PATENT 

BRUSH UWN MOWER 

In preference to others which he had tested on his own grounds, 

and which were sent specially from the d^rystal Palace for that 

purpose* Thousands of them are now in successful operation 

on the lawns of Boyalty, the Public Parks, the Nobility and 

Gentry of the United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe; 

also on the beautifld sloping lawiis of the Crystal Palace, 

Bydenham, where it may be seen (to quote, the words, respecting 

this Machine, of the Times, 20th September last) '^ gliding 

silently along, and doing the day's work of five or six men in 

a single hour.^ 

To be had of G. Glbnnt, Horticultural Agent, Fulham 

and of the Mamifacturer, B. Savublsok, Banbury. 

X 2 



4S glenky's aknual pocket aptebtisbb. 




UNDER ROYAL. PATRONAGES. 

BRICK, TILE, AND LAND DRAIN PIPE MANUFACTORY. 

(ESTABLISHED 1886.) 

C. PHI LLI PS, 

Proprietor of tbe above BistablUIimeiit, patronised by Her BCajestr, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, the 
Dnkes of Northumberland and Sutherland, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Earl Howe, Yiscount Barrington, the Lord Bishops of Exeter 
and Bath and Wells, Lord Bridport, Baron Both^child, Sir T. D. 
Ackland, Sir John Hare, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir A Elton, Sir 
Lionel Darrell, Sir Massey Lopes, John Hush Sngrth Pigott, Esq., 
Lord of the Manor of Weston-super-Mare, tne late Mr. Brand, and 
most of the Nobility, Gentiy, Nurserymen, and Builders of Eng- 
land, deems it a duty incumbent upon him to acknowledge with 
fratitude the distinguished favours which have for so many years 
een conferred upon his Establishment, and embraces the opportu* 
nity of announcing that he continues to conduct the business in its 
various departments ; availing himself of ever^ improvement, both 
in design and modem machinery, that can be mtroduced capable of 
supporting and increasing the reputation he has acquired as a 
manufacturer. 

ALL SIZES OF ITALIAN BASKETS, 

Varying in price from Is. to 10s. 6d. each. 

YASES OF DIFFERENT DESIGNS, 

Varying in price from Is. to 80s. each. 

FIGTJEES OF LIONS & GBETHOUNDS, firom £3 to £6 

per pair. 

ObBorve ! fhe above may be had at PHILLIPS'S 
Weston-inper-Kare Pottery. 

PHILLIPS'S FLOWER-POTS & STANDS, 

24 different sizes, commencing at 1} inches, up to 30 inches in 
diameter. Phillips's Pots received Honoiittble Mention, as 
being the best shown at the Exhibition, of 1861, and are now 
extensively used throughout Great Britain and the Colonies. 
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EDGING TILES ' 

Of Eight different Patterns and Sizes, varying from 3s. to 10s. 
per 1(K), red colour ; ooloured ones about 6ne4bird higher in 
price. Any other pattern made to order, at PHILLIPS'S 

POTTEET. 



CHIMNEY POTS. 

Please observe that 20 different sizes and patterns of Chimney 
Pots are manufactured at PHILLIPS'S POTTEBT, at prices 
varying from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. Any other description 
nuuie to order. The above may be had either red dun, black 
glazed, or freestone colour, at corresponding prices. 



ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 

« 

Can be "supplied with any kind of CEEASE TILES, according 
to pattern and pitoh. The usual length is about 18 inches,:but 
for large public buildings they can be made of greater length 
and proportionate size, coloured if required. Plain and Double 
Boman Tiles to matoh. Single Channel and Plain ditto; Hollow 
and Solid Bricks ; Gutter ditto ; and Paving Squares, of differ* 
ent sizes, manufactured at PHILLIPS'S POTTEBY. 



ALL-SIZED SOCKET PIPES, 

In two-feet lengths, glazed or plain, made at PHILLIPS'S 
POTTEBY, from 2 inches to 16 inches in diameter. The 
glaze is warranted to stand, it being composed of lead ore, and 
burnt into the pipes. • They can be manufactured of any 
pattern. Pipes of similar make supplied for Plues, and instruc- 
tions sent for using the same, on application at PHILLIPS'S 
POTTEBY. Land Drain Pipes of all sizes in 12-inch lengths. 

C. PHILLIPS, Proprietor of the above Manufactory, having had 
d5 years^ practical exi^ience in the business, can with confidence 
assure the Public that no Manufacturer in England can possibly 
excel him in producing superior goods in each department. 
, Parties are requested to observe, when making purchases, that 
they are dealing at 

PHILLIPS'S 

WESTON.STTFEB-MABE FOTTEBT. 

Frioe Ijists on Application. 

Sole Agent in Weston and its Neighbourhood for RICH'S much- 
approved STONE-WAKE PIPES. 
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BIPE 7BUIT, 8TBAWBERBIES, ^ SEED BEDS. 

NEW TWINE NETTING, Taitkkd if RsQUismo, 
one yard wide, 3d. per vard ; two yards wid^ 4d. per yard ; 
fonr yards wide, 8d. per yar<il Half^ineh BiESH ditto, two yards 
wide, 8d. per yard. 

The ELASTIC HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, seventy-six 
meshes to the square inch, effectually exchdes birds, wasps, flies, 
&e., from fniit frees, flower or seed beds, 4|d. per square rard. 

TANNED NETTING, two or three yards wide, l^d." per yard; 
four or six yards wide, 8d. per yard. 

PATENT WOOL NETTING, nine meshas to the squaxe inch» 
8d. per yard, forty inches wide. 

SEED IJI0T FREE PEM POUT, 

AT 

W. CULLINGFORD'S, 

1, SDMUm) TEBRA.CE, BAIiL'S FOirD, 

isimeToii. 

Samples exhibited, with prices attached, in the South-west 
Gallery of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

VALUABLE BEMEDIES 70B THE AFFLICTED. 



DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENT, called 
the POOR MANS FRIEND, is confidently recommended to 
the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, 
a certain e«re for Ukerated Sore Legs, if ot twenty years* standing; 
Cuts, Buma, Scalds, Bruises, ChilUwns, Soorbntic Eruptions axa 
Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore 
Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c Sold in Pots, 
at Is. l)d., 2s. 9d., lis., and 228. each. Also his 

PILULE ANTISCROPHUL^i 

confirmed by sixty years' experience to be, without exception, one of 
the best alterative medicines evencompounded for purifying the blood, 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. Hence they are used ia 
Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly 
those of the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family AperienL 
that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of 
diet. Sold in boxes, at Is. 1^., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lis., and 22s. 

Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Beach & Barmioott, at thdr 
dispensaij^ Bridport-, by the London houses. Retail by all respect- 
able Medicme Vendors m the United Kingdom, and Colonies. 

Observe. — No medicine sold under the above name can possibly be 
^uine unless " Beach & Babnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport**' 
IS engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each package. 



Mr. aLEINrS lEW WORKS OM GARDEMIN8. 



Culture of Flowers and Plants.— Bv Geobob Glennt, 

F.H.8. In one thick volame. With beaatlfttlly coloured FrontUpieoe, 
by Jaxsm Avdbbws, F.H S. Crown 8vo., cloth. Ftys Shiujnos. 

Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. By Georov Glennt, 

F.ELS. In one thick volume. With beantlAilly coloured Frontispiece, 
by Jambs Ausbbws, F.1L8. Crown Svo., doth. Frrs SHiLLUfoa. 

Manual of Practical Gardening; Containing Plain and 

ample Instructions for erery Operation ccmnected with the Culture of 
the Ground, and indadteg Tiandiicap« Gardening: By GaoBfla GLuniT, 
F.H.S. With beautUUUy ooloared Design of a Landscape Garden, by 
Jambs Andbbws, F.H.& Crown 8yo., doth. Fxvb Shillikchs. 

Gardener's !Every-Day Book. Being Flain Directions for 

the Practical Management of every Department of Horticulture and 
Floriculture. By Gbobob GLBVinr, F.fiLS. With beautiftdly coloured 
Design of an Omamenial Greenhoose or Coosecratory, by Jambs 
Ajtdbbwb, F.H.S. Crown Sro., doth. Fnm Shuukgs. 

Honckr Book on G«rdenin«r, and the Golden Bules 

FOR GARDENERS. By Gbobob Gi.bmht, F.H.S. Sixth Thousand. 
With Garden Memoranda for each Month. Crown Svo., doth, limp. 
Ohb SHiLLnro. 

Properties of Flowers and Plants. Beinc' the acknowledged 

standard of perfection. By Gbobob GLBmnr, F.H.S. Crown 8to., 
doth, limp. Ohb SHUbuxa^ 

Gardeninff for the Million, and Amateur's and 

COTTAGER'S GUIDE. Revised and Corrected to the Present Time. 
By Gbobgb Glbknt, F.H.& Nineteenth Edition. Demy 18mo, doth, 
Ump. 0IXPEVCB. 

Upwards of 100,000 copies have been sold of this ManuaL 
Sbpabatb Tbbatisbs, Cbown 8vo., Sixpencb each, on the 

Culture of Flowers and Plants, Fruits, and Vege- 

TABLES. By Gbobob Glbbht, F.H.S. These indudethe 

ROSB, 

ToLir, Aa 
Carkatiok, Ac 



Rhododbndbos, Ac 
Gbbakicm, Ac 
Dahlia, Ac 
Pakst, Ac 
Rahumculus, Ac 

BAL3AM, Ac. 

Cambllxa, Ac 
Cai^bolaxia, Ac 

AXTBMONB, Ac 



Gbapb Vikb, Ac 
Pbach, Ac 
Stbawbbbbt, Ac 
Gherbt, Ac 
FbaB, Ac 
Obaiiob, Ac 

FlHB, Ac. 

Cuodmbbb, Ac 
Cabbaob, Ac 
AsrAB»mT8, ACt 
Hbbbs, Ac 
Salabs, Ac 



£!ack <{/ th4 Treatiies i$ o&n^kte in iUdf. 
London: Honlfton and Wright, 65, PatonMster Bow. 
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GEORGE GLENNY, 
HORTICULTURAL AGENT 

LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Hayinq, upwards of Fifty Yean, been more or less engaged in 
Practical Gardening, and during the greater portion of that period 
published the result of his experience, respectfully suggests to the 
nobOity, gentry, and wealthy classes generally, that his opinion and 
advice may be serviceable in all works connected with the Improve- 
ment of Estates, the Laying-out of Grounds, and the Erection of 
Horticultural Buildings', and Garden Ornament; and he b^gs to 
Announce that, without a desire to be engaged in the execution of 
works, he may be consulted in any part of the kingdom, upon such 
subjects, either by the owner or by the parties engaged to carry out 
works. 

Being also in communication with the prindpal Nursery and 
Seedsmen who can he defended on, he procures for private growera 
and for the trade whatever is wanted (and can be had) in every 
department of large establishments, or in the limited gardens of 
Amateurs. 

~ His services are also available /or Valuations, Negotiations for the 
Purchase and Sale, the Letting and Takmg, of Gardena and Stock; 
and in Sales by Auction, &c. 

Mr. Gixsur, knowing the difficulty experienced by Amatenra in 
procuring good seeds of particular subjects, has saved each year fine 

samples of Balsam, Hollyhock, Dahlia, Geranium, Cineraria, and 
several others, which cannot be matched in the Trade. 



DfthliM, HoUyhoeki, Finks, FaiiMiM, Camatittns, and other 
Florists' Flowers firom thB best Growers. 

%* Letters on all subjects connected with Gardening answered, 
when a directed envelope is enclosed to him, at Ditnoannon Houss, 

FULBAM. ^ 

OLENHTIf AVKITAL POCKET ADVEBTISER, 

Ain> 

LIST OF THE BEST SIXTY FLOWER-SEEDS, 
On xeeeipt of a diieeted eiiTolepe. 



FREDERICK RANSOS^^ 
SILESIAN STONE EDGINGS 

FOR FLOWER BEDS AND BORDERS. 







ParticDluij idapud for Tills Gardeiu SDd Dressed Grouada nttr Hie 
MuMion, Mid tor tO confined ritaitiong in ttnd near towns, where Box 

'"^~'~ - -— ■ md, If attempted, mnat be innoilty renewed. 

at appairanfe, it harbour* no vermin, ia im- 




perrioDi to the weather and imperiahkUe, aod kaept the icdl and 
gnTdp<Tfectl7dktmct,«ndiiuvbe hadol an; colour tobinnoDiae 
withiarronnduiffobjecta. Tase^FedeatalSiEtgnree^aod other Garden 
Ornunenta, of theBsme mtieiiat and of el^ant dwign. To be had of 




FBEDEBICZ EAKBOKE, WMte EkU Vluut, Cuuum Sow, 
Te«tmiBit«i; «nd of GEOUGE OLKSMY, Hoitiavltana Agant, 



QLiinrr'H txvjJtL pockxt adtotibbk. 




T T T T T "P 

nSHINB-TACKLE, ROD, * FLY MANUFACTURERj 

FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET. 

FUES FOB ALL WATERS BEST TO AITT PABT OF EUBOFK 

"LITTLE'S FISHItTQ- TACKLE 18 THE BEST." 

I. BENUSGFIELD, 

CROWN HOTEL AND FISHERY, 

BROXBOOKNE BRIDGE, HERTS, 

With the Biclnaiv* right of FiBhhw in nearly Five Miles of ths 

River Lea, &e , will Mocked nd pTeurred. 
Anniul Snhicription to the Fiaherr - - - - j61 1 

Tront nshing, extra - - - - - - -llff 

Dbv f^ckeW, (or Jackn»hiiig - - - - -030 

Ditto, for Bottom Fiifing - - - - -'010 

THE O-A-RDeS-S 
At« very extenslTe and omamental ; the; are plaoted with the most 
choice and leading flowen, inclnding upwards of Eioht HmroKBD 
HoLLlHOCKa of ^e Eirst Claw, &c &c &a. 

A LARGE ANB WELL-KEPT BOWLINC ORIEM. 

A Fermanent Booth calculated to Dine One Hundred Pereoni. 

A large eccloaed Field adjoiaing, for Pigeon Shootuig, Crickst, £c &c 

RESPECTABLE PIC- NIC PARTIES ACCOMMODATED. 

Ckipd Beds and StabUnff. 

OMi»tenBOardtdbytiKWfxk(F\&inginchide^MMaderattTermt^ 
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BOSHEB & CO.'S 

GARDEN BORDER EDGING TILES. 







. TbeM Tiles, mapufaotond in Term Gottl^ Tienro MetalUc w«re, 
and Red ware, 7} inches high, in a variety of Oriental Designs, are 
recommended in [urelerenoe to Box or Qraas Edgings, where these 
latter will not thrive. They, moreover, present advantages over 
natuisal edgings, in that they afford no harbour for slugs, &c., take 
np lees room, and, when once laid down, reqmre no further atten- 
tion. Their first cost is reasonable, bat their cheapness is best 
exemplified in the saving of attention, and frequent renewals, which 
aatmid edgings require. 



Tem CkrttoaadComMyaamtotheOaxdittaor Oooserratory 
in a Tanety of nces and dengns, 



TO BE OBTAimSD AT 

KOSHER & CO.'S WHAEVES, 

ALBIOR WHARF, HOLLAND 8TISET, BLACKFMARS BRID8E, 8.L, 

Ain> 
KINGSLAND BASIN, KINGSLAND ROAD, N.E. 

ORNAMENTAL PAVING TILES, 

FOB 

As cheap and durable as Stone, in blue, red, and buff colours, and 
capable of forming a variety of designa. Also WHITE TILES, 
highly glazed, for Lining Walls of Baths, Dairies, Elitchen Ran^, 
Larders, &c To be obtained of Roaesb & Cgu, at their premises 
as above. 
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NURSERY AM) YINERIES, 

CLOSE TO THE STATION AT ATHERSTONE, 
Comprising Nine Acres, and more at command, 

CONTAUnNQ A LABQE STOCK OF 




1 






PLANTS, JUSSD I'LOW£&8, 

AND 

MANY THOUSAND BEDDING PLANTS. 



J 



In the Nursery there are Two large Vineries, producing more 
than a Ton of Grapes per annum. The whole will be let on 
advantageous terms, the late occupier having retired. In the 
meantime the Business will not be interrupted, and the Gn^>e6, 
from nearly Two Hundred Vines, will be careMly cultivated. 
Possession may be had at once, and the Stock and Good-will 
arranged for by valuation or otherwise. The fullest particulars 
may be had of 

GEORGE GLENNY, 

HORTICULTURAL AGENT, AUCTIONEER, AND VALUER, 



BEDDING PLANTS IN ANY QUANTITY 
On AppUoation to the Fovemaa, H. W.BBSWSE, at the Hvrserj. 
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TRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Great numbers of 

varieties can now be supplied (good plants) by the grower, 
W. J. N. For a fall description and remarks on the same^j Dr. 
Lindlev, see Gardener's Chronicle, Angnst 20, 1859.--WILLIAM 
J. NICHOLSON, Egglescliffe, Yarm, Yorkshire. 

DAHLIAS AND BEDDING PLANTS- 
FREDERICK BOSHELL (successor to Clark & Co.), Seeds- 
man and Morist, 8d, Hieh-street, Borough, London, begs to intimate 
tiliat his Catalogues will be forwarded gratis upon application. 

A HARDY AND SON, Seedgrowers, Maldon, 
• Essex, will, at any time, send post free, to any address, on 
receipt of six stamps, a Full Packet of any one of their Superior and 
Carefully Selected Garden or Farm Seeds, 

NEW AND CHEAP PLANTS 



JOSEPH COURCHA'S 

Eighteenth Annual Cataloffue is now ready, and 

contains all the 

New Dahlias, Fnschias, Verbenas, Double Fetiinias, 
Chrysaafhemuins, &c., of 1859. 

Price, from 6s. per dozen. Older Varieties at 2s. 6d. per dozen, or 
108 Plants for £1. Catalogues may be had on application at 

Wellington Row, Hart's Iiane, Bethnal G^reen Road, 

I^QNDON. 

GLENNY'S GARDENER'S GAZETTE. 

On and after the First of July the GARDENER'S 
GAZETTE will have Occasional Illustrations, and will 
be sent, post free, to any part of the Kingdom, at One 
Shilling per quarter, payable in advance, by EENNETT 
(Original Publisher), York-street, Coyent Garden, W.C. 

Ck>mmnnications for the Editor, to G. Glennt, 
Pnngannon House, Fulham, S,W« . 



